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The Revolt of ‘Mama’ 


by Charles May 


Characters 
BEA 
Dap 
GARY 
PHIL 
Lora 
MaMa 
Setrine: A living room of an ordinary 
home. 


Time: May — the day before Mother’s 


Day — afternoon. 

Ar Riss: Bra lies on davenport reading. 
Door right back opens and Dap 
enters. 

Bea: Hye, Dad. What are you doing 
home in the middle of the afternoon? 

Dap: Came to see Mama a minute. 

Bea (Sitting up): She went down town, 
but she ought to be back pretty soon. 

Dap: Down town? What for? I told 
her I’d get the groceries. 

Bea: Where are they? 

Dap: Oh — well —I can come home 
again, can’t I? 

Bea (Smiling): Mama’s never kept 

you from it yet. 





Dap (Not amused): What a sense of 
humor! Why’d Mama go down 
town? 

Bea: To get a new dress. 

Dap (Annoyed): She got a new grey 
one. 

Bra (Exaggerating): Ages ago. 

Dap: What about the brown one? 

Bea: That old thing? 

Dap: Well, so what? 
them. 
them? 

Bea (Chiding): Or the white one she 
got eighteen years ago? 

Dap (Puzzled): Which one was that? 

Bea: The one she got married in. She 
only wore it once. 

Dap: Oh, don’t be so cute. Why’d she 
go today? 

Bea: A handsome man is taking her to 
a supper club tonight. 

Dap (Explodes with amazement): What? 
Beatrice, you’re joking! 

Bea: She says he’s handsome. I some- 
times wonder. 

Dap (Furious): Who is he? 


I like her in 
Why can’t she still wear 


Bza: You! 

Dap: I'll break his neck! I’ll — me? 

Bega: Right. You made a date with her 
last night. 

Dap (Remembering): My gosh, I did. 
(Collapses into chair, fanning self 
with hat) Now what’ll I do. I was 
out this way on a call and stopped 
to remind Mama that tonight is the 
bowling tournament and I won’t be 
here for supper. 

Bra: Oh, but Dad! You can’t break a 
date with Mama! 

Dap: Why did I ask her for this par- 
ticular night? 

Bea: Tomorrow is Mother’s Day. 

Dap (Groans) :Oh, that’s right. (Then 
remembers) But I’m taking her to 
your Mother’s Day program at 
school tomorrow night. 

Bra (Rises, paces around room, and 
argues with gestures): Yes, but — 
well — tomorrow night won’t be 
half so special. 

Dap: Gosh, and if I’m not there our 
team has to forfeit the tournament. 
There must be a way out. 

Bea: Oh, no! You can’t back out. You 
must take Mama out tonight. 

Dap: Don’t you inderstand what this 
tournament means to the company? 
They wouldn’t have made me presi- 
dent of the team if they’d thought I 
wasn’t reliable. Help me think. 

Bea (Reluctantly refusing): But I want 
Mama to have a good time. 

Dap: Well, talk Mama into doing 
something else. Something like — 
like — oh, a movie or something. 
(Rises to go.) 

Brea (Dejected): She’s always letting 
you get out of things. 

Dap: It seems to me you're the one who 





gets out of things. I never see you 
helping with the housework. 

Bea: That’s for married women. 

Dav: If Mama’d make you help her, 
she and I could step out more. 

Bea: That has nothing to do with to- 
night. I want you to take her out 
and show her a grand time. 

Dap: I’ve got to get back to the office. 
You do as I say, and I know Mama 
will have a better time. (Hurries out 
right back.) 

Bra: Why do I get left with the job? 
I don’t think I’ll do it. (She flops 
down on the davenport to read again.) 

Dap (Offstage): Hello there. 

Gary, Lora, Puiu: Hye, Mr. Kimball. 
(Bra bounces up from davenport.) 
Gary: Bea home? (Bra hurries to door 
right back and opens it as Dap 

speaks.) 

Dap: Yeah! 

Bea: Hye gang! (Looks out right.) 

Unison: Hye, Bea. (They troop in 
having come from right.) 

Gary (Holding out package): Here are 
the costumes. The seamstress really 
did a fine job. You look a bit down. 

Bea: Dad wants me to help him break 
a date with Mama so he can bowl 
tonight. He wants me to talk her 
into going to a movie or something. 

Put: My Mom’s going to the fashion 
show. 

Lora (To Putt): Be quiet. (To Bra) 
Can we help? 

Bea: I'll think of something. If I can, 
I’ll talk Mama into not letting him 
get out of it. 

Gary: Why is it so important? 

Bea: It’s his Mother’s Day present for 
her. 

Lora: Why doesn’t he take her out 
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Mother’s Day? 

Bea: They’re coming to our program 
tomorrow night, and tonight was to 
be an extra special celebration. 

Gary: We've still got to run through 
this dress rehearsal. Worry about 
your parents later. I sometimes go 
two or three days without giving 
my parents good advice, and they 
seem to get along pretty well. 

Puiu: I think you’re right. We ought 
to leave them alone and let them find 
things out themselves as we do. 

Lora (Without enthusiasm) : Sure. Let’s 
get on with this play. 

Bea: Are you still beefing? 

Gary: Just because you don’t get a 
love scene! 

Lora: Why shouldn’t I beef? I’m 
ready for love scenes. (T’o Bra) My 
allure may be spread over less terri- 
tory than yours, but there’s just as 
much of it. 

Put: I can just see you making love to 
Gary in a romantic part. You’d 
need a highchair. 

Lora: Is that so! 

Bea: Well, he’d certainly look siily 
standing on his knees. 

Lora: I'll show you! (She leaps at 
Gary and throws her arms around 
his neck, causing him to stagger back- 
wards. He is tall and she short and 
her feet dangle off the floor. After 
getting his balance, Gary lets her 
down, but Bra and Pu are not 
pleased.) See there! I’d make a good 
romantic actress! 

Putt: Anybody can do that! 

Lora: Let’s see you! (Sticks out neck 
and puckers lips.) 

Puri: I don’t want to. 


tomorrow night since tomorrow is 





Lora: See! You can’t. 

Pur: I can so. 

Lora: Then let’s see you. (Sticks neck 
and lips out again for him to demon- 
strate on her, but Pati has purposely 
taken her too literally.) 

Pai: All right. (Leaps up and grabs 
Gary around the neck just as Lora 
did, and the two boys fall to the floor. 
Bea laughs, Lora is disgusted, and 
the boys sit up, laughing.) See! Any- 
body can do that! 

Lora: Oh, let’s get on with the re- 
hearsal. (Gary and Pur get to their 
feet.) 

Gary: Yes, let’s. My neck is wearing 
out. Bea can have her turn tonight. 
(Bea giggles, Pui smiles, Lora 
pouts. ) 

Bea: I have an idea! 

Gary: Give out with it! 

Bea (Eagerly): Mama will be home 
pretty soon. We'll have her be our 
audience and the play should have a 
special meaning for her. 

Patt and Lora: Meaning? 

Bea: Sure! We’re doing “The Revolt 
of Mother” and after she sees it 
I'll bet Mama will revolt and not let 
Dad break his date. 

Gary: Not only beautiful, but bright. 
It ought to work. 

Bra: Lora and I will dress in the guest 
room (Motions to door at left) while 
you and Phil rig up a curtain across 
the room. Mama can sit on the 
davenport, and you fellows arrange 
the rest of the furniture in his half 
of the room. There are hall trees in 
the hall, and a clothesline on the 
back porch, and we can use blankets 
for the curtain. Come on, Lora. 
This has got to be good so that 





Mama will revolt. (Bra and Lora 
exit at left center, taking the package of 
costumes with them. The boys ar- 
range all of the furniture except the 
davenport on the left half of the stage.) 

Gary: Run out on the back porch and 
get that clothesline. (Putt evits at 
left back. Door left opens, Bra peers 
in, then slips into room with her cos- 
tume partly changed. Looks around 
to make sure Gary is alone, then goes 
to him) Can you go tonight? 

Bea: Sure. 

Gary: We'll have to catch the six- 
thirty interurban. If we miss it we 
might as well not go. You won’t 
have to do dishes or anything after 
supper? 

Brea: Don’t worry. I know how to 
handle Mama. I never do dishes. 
(Put enters with clothesline) Just 
checking to see how you fellows were 
making out. (She exits left, and 

Pui. makes 


Gary exits left back. 
lasso of clothesline and starts to lasso 
vase of flowers as GaRy re-enters and 


stops him. Gary carries two hall 
trees, one in each hand, and sets one 
center front, one center back.) 

Gary: Tie the clothesline to the tops 
of the hall trees. (He exits and Pui. 
proceeds to do as instructed. As he 
jinishes, Gary reenters with two 
blankets.) We'll toss these across 
the rope and that will be our curtain. 
(They do so, but the blankets are so 
heavy the hall trees are pulled over and 
Put goes down under the blankets.) 
I guess we’d better use sheets. (He 
exits, leaving PaiL squirming under 
the blankets. Door at right back opens 
and Mama enters with a large suit box 
under one arm. Pui lies still under 


the blankets. Mama eyes the room in 
amazement. She walks cautiously to 
the blankets and jabs a big lump with 
her foot. There is a muffled cry and 
the blankets grab her around the legs 
and she sits down on the floor with an 
astonished cry. The blankets squirm 
and twist and she watches in amaze- 
ment until Pum appears from under 
them.) 

Putt: What’s the idea of — oh, Mrs. 
Kimball. I— I—TI thought it was 
Gary being funny. (He scrambles to 
his feet and backs away from her, 
bumping into furniture.) Please ex- 
cuse me. I had no idea. (Backs into 
door at left center) I’m very sorry. 
(Reaches behind self and opens door 
and backs offstage. There is a scream 
offstage at left, and Puiv instantly 
reenters, slamming door behind him.) 
I was looking for Gary. (Runs off 
left back.) 

Mama (Picking herself up): And | 
passed up that fight at the rummage 
sale to come home to this. What can 
they be doing? (She goes to left door 
and opensit. A pillow flies out and she 
staggers backward, tripping over a 
chair and falling to floor again.) 

Bea (Offstage): If you guys want to 
play games, why don’t you go over 
to the gym? (She enters in her cos- 
tume of “Mother,” with a greying wig 
on head.) Mama! Why are you 
sitting on the floor? 

Mama: I’ve been given very little say 
in the matter. (Bra helps her up and 
leads her to the davenport.) 

Bea: We want you to watch our dress 
rehearsal. 

Mama: What for? (Gary and Pui 
enter with two sheets. Puri is behind 
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Gary and peers timidly around the 
larger boy to see what Mama is doing. 
Bea ignores Mama’s question po- 
litely and takes sheets. Lora enters 
from left in her costume of Nanny 
Penn, the daughter of the play.) 

Lora: You fellows go get into your 
costumes. (Gary and Pui exit into 
room left, and Lora and Bea start 
straightening up hall trees, folding 
blankets, and draping sheets while 
MaMa protests.) 

Mama: But I’ll see the play tomorrow 
night. 

Bra: Oh, you'll enjoy it twice. 

Mama: But — 

Lora: Please watch. We want to know 
how it goes. 

Mama (Rises and starts to cross room to 
left back): I simply can’t. I’ve got to 
get ready for tonight. 

Bra (Catching her arm): Please, Mama. 
It won’t take long, and I'll help you 
get ready. (Pushes Mama back to 
davenport as she speaks while Lora 
continues with curtain if necessary.) 

Lora: We can’t have a dress rehearsal 
without an audience. 

Mama: But I — 

Brea: We're ready now. (Runs behind 
sheets, or helps Lora with them if 
they’re not fixed and leaves MAMA re- 
signed on davenport.) 

Lora (Knocks at door left): Are you 
ready, fellows? 

Gary (Offstage left): Coming! 

Bea (Holding curtains apart): Ladies 
and gentlemen, we present a drama- 
tization of Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man’s short story, “The Revolt of 
Mother.” (Gary and Put enter 
during this speech, GaRY in overalls, 
wig, etc., as the “father,” and Parr 





as the boy, Sammy. Lora and Pai 
exit into hall at left back, Gary seats 
himself in easy chair and picks up 
newspaper from table, Bea parts the 
curtains to right and left as far as 
they'll go so MAMA can see their per- 
formance. Bra begins dusting in the 
room represented by left half of stage, 
and Gary reads. BEA pauses and 
peers offstage through door at left as 
though looking out a_ window.) 
“Father!” 

Gary: “What is it?” 

Bea: “What are them men diggin’ over 
there in the field for?” (Gary regis- 
ters appropriate surprise and alarm 
and recedes behind his paper. There 
is a silent pause while Bea dusts more 
slowly.) “Father!” (He rustles his 
paper.) “Look here, father, I want 
to know what them men are diggin’ 
over in the field for, an’ I’m goin’ to 
know.” 

Gary: “I wish you’d go into the 
kitchen, mother, an’ ’tend to your 
own affairs.” 

Bea: “I ain’t goin’ into the kitchen 
till you tell me what them men are 
doin’ over there in the field.”” (She 
is no longer dusting, but stands wait- 
ing for him to answer. He carefully 
turns a page of the paper and goes on 
reading.) ‘Father!’ (He jumps in 
alarm, lowering the paper.) 

Gary: “What is it?” 

Bea: “I want to know what them men 
are diggin’ over there in that field 
for.”’ 

Gary: “They’re diggin’ a cellar, I 
s’pose, if you’ve got to know.” 

Bea: “A cellar for what?” 

Gary: “A barn.” 

Bea (Hurt): “A barn? You ain’t goin’ 





to build a barn over there where we 

was goin’ to have a house, father?” 

(Gary quickly rises and exits at left 

center, leaving Bra staring after him. 

Lora enters left back.) 

Lora: “What are they diggin’ for, 
mother? Did he tell you?” 

Bra: “They’re diggin’ for —a cellar 
for a new barn.” 

Lora: “Oh, mother, he ain’t going to 
build another barn?”’ 


Bea: “That’s what he says.” (PHIL 
enters combing his hair.) 
Lora: “Sammy, did you know 


father was going to build a new 


barn?” (Puiu combs industriously.) 
“Sammy!” (He turns to them re- 
luctantly.) 


Pui: “Yes, I s’pose I did.”’ 

Bra: “How long have you known it?” 

Pur: “ "Bout three months, I guess.” 

Bea: “Why didn’t you tell of it?” 

Put: “Didn’t think *twould do no 
good.” 

Lora: “I don’t see what father wants 
another barn for.” 

Bra: “Is he goin’ to buy more cows?” 
(Pui is very busy tying his shoes. 
Brea waits a minute.) “Sammy, I 
want you to tell me if he’s goin’ to 
buy more cows.” 

Puiu: “I s’pose he is.”’ 

Bea: “How many?” 

Puiu: “Four, I guess.” 
dusting again.) 

Lora (Straightening the furniture): 
“Mother, don’t you think it’s too 
bad father’s going to build that new 
barn, much as we need a decent 
house to live in?” 

Bea (Dusting vigorously): “You ain’t 
found out yet we’re women folks, 

Nanny Penn. You ain’t seen enough 


(Bra starts 














of men-folks yet. One of these days 
you'll find it out, an’ then you'll 
know that we know only what men- 
folks think we do, so far as any use 
of it goes, an’ how we’d ought to 
reckon men-folks in with Providence, 
an’ not complain of what they do 
any more than we do of the 
weather.” (Puiu is sitting on arm of 
easy chair looking at paper.) 

Lora: “I don’t care; I don’t believe 
George is anything like that, any- 
how.” 

Bra: “You wait an’ see. I guess 
George Eastman ain’t no better 
than other men. You hadn’t ought 
to judge father, though. He can’t 
help it ’cause he don’t look at things 
jest the way we do. An’ we’ve been 
pretty comfortable here, after all. 
The roof don’t leak — ain’t never 
but once — that’s one thing. Father’s 
kept it shingled right up.”’ 

Lora: “I do wish we had a big parlor.” 

Bea: “I guess it won’t hurt George 
Eastman to come to see you in a nice 
clean settin’ room. I guess a good 
many girls don’t have as good a place 
as this. Nobody’s ever heard me 
complain.” (Sammy ezits left back.) 

Lora: “I ain’t complained either, 
mother.” 

Bea: “Well, I don’t think you'd 
better, a good father an’ a good 
home as you’ve got. S’pose your 
father made you go out an’ work for 
your livin’? Lots of girls have to 
that ain’t no stronger an’ better able 
than you be.” (Gary enters at 
center left.) 

Gary: “Sammy gone? It ain’t school 
time yet. I don’t see what you let 

him go for, mother. I wanted him 
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to help me unload that wood.” 

(Starts to exit left back.) 

Brea: “Father!” 

Gary (Stops): ‘Well, what is it?” 

Bra: “I want to see you jest a minute, 
father.” (She nods to Lora who 
hurries off at left back.) 

Gary: “I can’t leave this wood nohow. 
I’ve got to git it unloaded an’ go for 
a load of gravel afore two o’clock. 
Sammy had ought to help me. You 
hadn’t ought to let him go to school 
so early.” 

Bra: “I want to see you jest a minute.” 

Gary: “I tell you I can’t, nohow, 
mother.” (Starts to go.) 

Bea: “Father, you come here.” (He 
reluctantly comes back.) “Sit down, 
father. I’ve got something to say to 
you.” (Gary sits down heavily in the 
chair she indicates.) 

Gary: “Well, what is it, mother?” 

Brea: “I want to know what you’re 
buildin’ that new barn for, father?” 

Gary: “I ain’t got nothin’ to say 
about it.” 

Bea: “It can’t be you think you need 
another barn?”’ 

Gary: “T tell ye I ain’t got nothin’ to 
say about it, mother; and I ain’t 
goin’ to say nothin’.” 

Bea: “Be you goin’ to buy more 
cows?” (He does not reply.) “I 
know you be, as well as I want to. 
Now father, look here — I’m goin’ 
to talk real plain to you. You see 
this room here, father; you look at it 
well. You see there ain’t no carpet 
on the floor, an’ you see the paper 
is all dirty, an’ droppin’ off the 
walls. There ain’t another woman 
in the whole town whose husband 
ain’t got half the means you have 


but what’s got better. (No reply.) 

It’s all the room Nanny’ll have to be 
married in. What would you have 
thought, father, if we had had our 
weddin’ in a room no better than 
this? Here, when we was married, 
forty year ago, you promised me 
faithful that we would have a new 
house built in that lot over in the 
field before the year was out. You’ve 
built sheds an’ cow-houses an’ one 
new barn, an’ now you're goin’ to 
build another. You’re lodgin’ your 
dumb beasts better than you are 
your own flesh an’ blood. I want to 
know if you think it’s right.” 

Gary: “T ain’t got nothin’ to say.” 

Bea: “You can’t say nothin’ without 
ownin’ it ain’t right, father.” 

Gary: “I’ve got to go off after that 
load of gravel. I can’t set here 
talkin’ all day.” (He rises.) 

Bea: “Father, won’t you think it over, 
an’ have a house built there instead 
of a barn?” 

Gary (Shuffling to left back): “I ain’t 
got nothin’ to say.” (He exits. Bra 
sags into chair and holds her head in 
her hands. Her shoulders shake, but 
she makes no sound. In a moment 
Lora cautiously enters.) 

Lora: “Mother.” (Bea quickly 
straightens up and wipes her eyes on 
her apron.) 

Bea: “What say?” 

Lora: “I’ve been thinking — I don’t 
see how we’re goin’ to have any — 
wedding in this room. I’d be 
ashamed to have his folks come.” 

Bea: “Mebbe we can have some new 
paper before then; I can put it on. 
I guess you won’t have no call to be 
ashamed of your belongin’s.”’ 
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Lora (With sarcasm and pettishness): 
“We might have the wedding in the 
new barn.” (Bra stares at her with 
such a strange expression that Lora 
is alarmed.) “Why, mother, what 
makes you look so?” 

Bra (Composing herself): “Nothin’.” 
(Bra and Lora go to the sheets and 
draw them together. Mrs. KimBau 
who has sat quietly throughout claps 
approvingly.) 

Lora (Above the sound of clapping in an 
aside to Bra): Do you think she’s 
getting it? 

Bea: Let’s hope! (Bra sticks her head 
through the crack between the two 
sheets.) It will be lots better to- 
morrow night with the sets. 

Mama: It is certainly appropriate for 
Mother’s Day. 

Bea: There is a short curtain to denote 
the passing of several weeks. The 
new barn is finished, and the set for 
the second scene is in the new barn, 
but the furniture is the same. The 
“father” has been away for a week. 
(Bea and Lora part the curtains. 
Then they seat themselves.) 

Gary (Calling from a distance off- 
stage): “Mother!” (Bra sits up 
straighter, and Lora runs to peer out 
at door, left center.) 

Lora (In an awed voice): “There he is.” 
(PHIL comes running in at left back.) 

Puit: He’s back, mother. He’s goin’ 
to the house. (Pari and Lora peer 
out at left center.) 

Gary (Offstage) : “Mother!” 

Lora: He looked in. 

Pui: Now he’s ridin’ this way. (Lora 

and Put hastily seat themselves. 

They look nervously at their mother, 

but she sits very calmly, sewing. Ina 











moment Gary calls again, much 

closer.) 

Gary: Mother! (Bra rises and faces 
the door at left back. Lora and Pai 
get up quickly and stand behind her. 
They wait a minute and Gary appears 
in the doorway. He is confused.) 
“What on airth you all down here 
for? What’s the matter over to the 
house?” 

Puit (Stepping out and speaking 
bravely, though his voice quavers a bit): 
“We've come here to live, father.” 

Gary: “What — what is it smells like 
cookin’?” (He steps in and stares 
around at the furniture in amaze- 
ment.) “What on airth does this 
mean, mother?” 

Bra: “You come in here, father.” 
(She leads him to a chair, but he 
doesn’t sit.) “No, father, you needn’t 
be scared. I ain’t crazy. There 
ain’t nothin’ to be upset over. But 
we've come here to live, an’ we’re 
goin’ to live here. We've got jest as 
good a right here as new horses and 
cows. The house wa’n’t fit for us to 
live in any longer, an’ I made up my 
mind I wa’n’t goin’ to stay there. 
I’ve done my duty by you forty 
year, an’ I’m goin’ to do it now; but 
I’m goin’ to live here. You’ve got to 
put in some windows and partitions; 
an’ you'll have to buy some fur- 
niture.”’ 

Gary (Gasps): “Why, mother!” 

Bra: “You'd better take your coat off 
an’ get washed an’ then we'll have 
supper.” (Pat and Lora slip out 
at left back.) 

Gary (Staring all around in bewilder- 
ment): “Why, mother.” (He sinks 
into the chair, his shoulders shaking.) 
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Brea (She touches him gently on the 
shoulders): “Father. Why don’t do 
so, father.”” (He looks up at her.) 

Gary: “T’ll—put up the — parti- 
tions, an’ — everything you — want, 
mother.” (In relief she holds her 
apron to her eyes. He rises and takes 
her in his arms.) “Why, mother, I 
hadn’t no idee you was so set on’t 
as all this comes to.” (Their lips 
meet in a long, long Riss. Mrs. 
KIMBALL clears her throat and ap- 
plauds loudly.) 

Bra (Eagerly): You like it, Mama? 

Mama: Yes, very much. Are you sure 
the story ended on such a romantic 
note? You’ve been married forty 
years, not forty minutes, remember. 

Gary: We feel that the kiss adds some- 
thing. 

Mama: Perhaps you can feel what it 
adds, but I can’t see what it does, 
and in all fairness to Mary Wilkins 
Freeman I would suggest you omit 
it tomorrow night. 

Bea: Well, all right, Mama. 
and Putt come in.) 

Puiu: It’s getting late. We'd better 
break this up and head for home. 
(The boys start putting the furniture 
back and Bra and Lora attend to the 
makeshift curtain.) 

Mama (While they work): Why don’t 
you eat here? There are plenty of 
things for sandwiches in the kitchen, 
and if you want anything else, you 
may fix it. 

Gary: That would be grand, Mrs. 
Kimball. Thanks. 

Lora: Won’t you join us? 

Mama: No thanks. (When the room is 
more or less in order, Lora, Pam, 

Gary and Bra erit at left back, re- 
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moving their wigs. Mrs. KimBauu 
starts to unwrap her suitbox, but stops, 
and sighs wearily.) I wish I could go 
to that style show tonight, but I 
can’t let Dad down. He’s counting 
so much on taking me to the supper 
club. (She gathers up wrappings and 
box without completely opening it and 
starts for left back. Door right back 
opens and Mr. KIMBALL enters, 
carrying groceries.) Have a nice day, 
dear? 

Dap: Not bad. (Puts groceries in 
rocker and removes hat) Not bad. 

Mama: You’re — not too — tired to go 
— out, tonight? 

Dap: No, I guess not. (Bua sticks head 
in at left back.) 

Bea: Hye Dad. (Starts to exit.) 

Mama: Bea! Take the groceries to the 
kitchen. (Bra stops, surprised, 
then obeys.) 

Dap: You — got a — dress, I see. 

Mama: Yes. (Lays box on davenport 
and opens it. Brings dress out and 
holds it up) Like it? 

Dap (A little surprised): Did you have 
to get that color? 

Mama (Hopefully): I can take it back 
Monday and exchange it. 

Dap (Also hopeful): Then you wouldn’t 
have anything to wear tonight, 
would you? 

Mama (Eagerly): No, I wouldn’t. Do 
you care so much? 

Dap: Well, I do have a bowling tourna- 
ment tonight. 

Mama: Oh, you can’t miss that! 

Dap: Bra says I’m always getting out 
of things. 

Mama: I thought I was the one who 
was getting out of it tonight. (They 

laugh together.) 






















































Dap (Proudly): Here’s a little some- 
thing I got for you. (He pulls a 
small package from his pocket as he 
speaks. She takes it and opens it 
quickly. It is a bracelet.) 

Mama (Overjoyed): Dad! How beauti- 
ful. You are a dear. 

Dap: I try to be. 

Mama: I don’t know of a thing I would 
have liked better. 

Dap: I want you to be the happiest 
mother in the whole world to- 
morrow. 

Mama: I was afraid you would forget. 

Dap: Me? Forget? Why, Mama, you 
know — (She eyes him sternly, and 
he smiles sheepishly) — well, I must 
confess, I did, for awhile, but I re- 
membered before it was too late. 
Don’t I rate a kiss for this? (They 
kiss just as Bra enters, and it is a 
long kiss. She smiles, then clears her 
throat and claps her hands. They 
part in surprise.) 

Brea: You’ve been married eighteen 
years, not eighteen minutes, re- 
member. 

Mama: Look what Dad brought me. 
Isn’t it perfect. 

Bra (Pleased beyond words): Gosh! 

Dap: I’ve got to run now. I’ll grab a 





hamburger at the bowling alley. 

Bye, Bea! Bye, sweet! 

Mama: Bye dear, and thanks again, 
so very, very much. 

Bea (Not so happy): Bye, Dad. (He 
exits right back.) But I thought you 
two were going out? 

Mama: He’s going bowling. 

Bea (Dejected): Our rehearsal was a 
flop. You didn’t get it. 

Mama: Oh yes, I got it. 

Bza: But you let Dad go bowling. 

Mama: That wasn’t what I got! Any 
girl who can kiss as you kissed Gary 
at the end of your play needs to 
know more about housework. From 
now on you’re doing more of the 
cooking, dishwashing, and cleaning, 
and letting me get more rest. You 
can start tonight with — 

Bea (Cutting her off): Not tonight! 

Mama: Tonight! Starting with the 
dishes I left in the sink after dinner. 
I'm going to the fashion show! 
(Mama exits left back, and Bra col- 
lapses onto a chair, clapping her hand 
to her forehead in despair. GaRyY 
meanders in munching a sandwich.) 

Gary: What’s the matter? 

Bra: Mama has revolted! 

THE END 
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Caves of the Earth 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
READER 
CLERK 
REGISTRAR 
GAMECATCHER 
Youna Woman 
Boy 
GIRL 
Boys AND GIRLS 

TE: Not so far in the future. 

SetTtTinG: An outdoor scene, before the 
entrance of a deep cave. 

PRELUDE: Before the curtain opens, a 
READER comes before the curtain and 
reads slowly from Isaiah (2:19). 

Reaper: “And they shall go into the 
holes of the rocks, and into the 
caves of the earth, for fear of the 
Lord, and for the glory of his maj- 
esty, when he ariseth to shake ter- 
ribly the earth.” (READER exits and 
curtain opens on quiet stage. The 
CLERK and REGISTRAR are concen- 
trating on papers at the table. CLERK 
takes up a long list and looks it 
through. After a moment. . .) 

CiERK: The list is almost finished now 
. . . a8 they ordered. Two of every 
living thing, male and female. They 
will be safe in the cave when the 
bombs begin to fall. 

Reoistrak: Almost finished, you say? 

CLERK: Except for the last few. 
(Turns over list, which is very long 
indeed) It is a long list. 

Reoistrar (Looking at it): And you 

and I at the very end. 


CLERK: Yes, at the end. We go last 
and block the mouth of the cave be- 
hind us. (Scans the sky) That is, if 
we are not too late! Destruction can 
come in a moment nowadays... 

Reeistrar: I shall write our registra- 
tion cards now, to save time. (Looks 
at watch) The Gamecatcher takes 
longer than usual this trip. 

CueRK: Yes. It is the rabbits! He has 
a hard time catching the two rab- 
bits, male and female, with their big 
ears to hear him coming and their 
fast legs for running. (Consults list) 
After the rabbits, the moles. They 
will be easier. 

Reaistrar: And they will be quite at 
home down in the cave, in the dark- 
ness, almost a mile from the sun. 

Cuerk: More than a mile, they say. 
The deeper the safer, you know, 
these days. Yes, you are right. The 
moles will be quite at home. 

Registrar: And after the moles? 

CierK: After the moles, the Game- 
catcher will be finished with his 
work. He can enter, then, himself. 

ReoistraR: And after the Game- 
catcher? 

Cuierk: The two children. The boy 
and girl, who have not come. They 
are very late. Their names are near 
the front of the list (Points out place 
to ReaistraR), but they do not 
arrive. In half an hour. . . it will be 
too late. (Scans sky) We dare not 


wait longer than half an hour. If 



































they are not here then, they will 
have to stay outside! 

ReEGIsTRAR: I suppose there is some 
chance for safety outside the cave. 
But who would choose to take it? 
Who can stand against atom bombs? 
(Looks toward wings left) Ah, here 
comes the Gamecatcher now. 

CurerK: With the rabbits, I hope. 
(GAMECATCHER, with game bag slung 
over his shoulder, comes in wearily.) 

GAMECATCHER: At last, the rabbits. 
(He goes to cave entrance and carefully 
puts his catch into the opening, then 
wipes his forehead) They run faster 
now than when I was younger. 

CLERK (Amused): Yes, I daresay they 
do. (Gets businesslike) Now, only the 
moles, and you are finished. 

GaMECATCHER (Going out left): The 
moles will be easy. And they will 
need only the smallest corner of the 
sack. 


CuierK (Sighing): Still the children do 
not come. 
Reaistrar (Peering right): Here comes 


someone now, over the hill. All in 
white. Perhaps it is the girl. 

CuirerK (Peering): No. The face is not 
a girl’s face. It is a young woman. 
Who can she be, I wonder? (Looks 
over list again) There is no one else 
on the list. 

Reaistrar: She is carrying something 
in her hand. Now it flits to her 
shoulder, now to her hand again. It 
is a bird. A white bird. 

CuieRK: Perhaps she thinks we can 
make room for it in the cave, where 
it will be safe. (Shrugs) But our list 
is almost complete. We must not 
disobey orders. We must hold to the 
_ ae 
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ReaisTraR (Scanning list): The young 
lady is not among those to be saved, 
sure enough. Nor the bird. What 
kind would you say it is, Clerk? 

CuirerK: A dove. A white dove. 

Reeistrar (Checking ‘“d’s” on list): 
Doe... dog... dolphin . . . donkey 

. duck. Why, the dove is not 
there! There is no dove on the list. 
What shall we do? 

Cierk: Nothing. There must have 
been a reason. It is not for us to 
change the list. (Youne Woman 
dressed in white comes in slowly, 
looking around. She holds the dove in 
her hands gently. Note: Any soft white 
object will do for the Dove. The CLERK 
and ReaistraR bend over their 
papers, pretending not to see the new- 
comer.) 

Youne Woman (As if thinking aloud): 
Soon the Gamecatcher will be back 
with the moles. They, at least, will 
not mind the darkness of the cave. 
Then the children will come. . . 

CuERK (Siartled): Pardon me. . . but 
did you say the children will come? 

Younc Woman: They are on their 
way now, the boy and the girl. 

REGISTRAR (Scanning sky): I hope they 
hurry. There is no time for slowness 
these days. 

Youne Woman: There is time for 
what the children are doing. Do not 
fear, they will be here before you 
seal the cave. 

CLERK (Looking at list, a little embar- 
rassed): You, Miss...er...ah. 

I am sorry. Ido net-asnm teen 
your name on the list. Nor the bird’s 
either. 

Youne Woman: I am not surprised. 

Reoistrar: 1... we... I mean, we 





have no authority for even so much 
as a dove extra. It is a dove, is it 
not? 

Younc Woman: Yes. A dove. 

RecisTrRaR: Strange, there is no dove 
on the list. 

Youne Woman: Not so strange, my 
friends. But do not let it worry you. 
Neither the dove nor I would sur- 
vive in the caves of the earth. Our 
victory is here in the sun, under the 
broad sky, or not at all. (Stares at 
cave entrance) The cave is the end, 
not the beginning. It houses fear, 
not faith. It has no room for Peace. 
(CLERK and ReGistTraR glance at 
each other, puzzled. But before they 
can ask questions, the GAMECATCHER 
arrives from wings left.) 

YAMECATCHER: The moles! I have 
them already. (Carefully he puts 


them in the cave.) They needed only 


the smallest corner of the sack. 

CLERK: Well done, Gamecatcher. Now 
all the animals on the list are ac- 
counted for. You will be needed, 
down there, to care for them. Are 
you ready to go? 

REGISTRAR: Here is your card. As soon 
as the children come, we shall follow 
and block the cave. (Slowly the 
GAMECATCHER takes his card, looks 
at it, and starts for the cave. At 
the entrance he hesitates, then turns for 
a last look at the bright world. His 
eyes meet the eyes of the YOUNG 
Woman, and for a moment he does 
not move. Then, with a sudden motion, 
he pulls his cap down over his eyes and 
plunges into the cave.) 

Youne Woman: Poor fellow. He will 
miss the sun and the woods he 
knows, and the river, and the green 
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field running up the hill. 

CuiERK: Of course he will. But he will 
be safe, he will survive! He will 
emerge with the rest of us... when 
the frightful danger is past. 

Younc Woman: When the danger is 
past? It does not pass, my friend, 
unless it is met. It stands and waits. 
Or it follows. Yes, even into the 
holes of the rocks, and into the caves 
of the earth. 

ReGisTRAR (Confidently): Ah, but our 
greatest leaders have pronounced 
the cave entirely safe. Atom bombs 
cannot penetrate so far, and cosmic 
rays cannot reach us. 

Younc Woman: But when you emerge, 
what then? Will the danger be past? 
Will the age of the rocket and the 
atom bomb be over? No. You will 
blink one hour at the sun and run 
back into the cave again. You can- 
not run and hide from danger. You 
must meet it face to face. Peace 
does not live underground. 

CuerK (Insistently): Our only safety 
is in the cave, deep in the earth. 
Youne Woman: If there is no safety 
here, in the sun, there is none under 
the ground . . . except for a passing 
moment, and that goes quickly. One 
must think of lifetimes, not mo- 
ments. (Suddenly holds up her hand 
and listens) The children are coming! 

CLERK (Peering left and right): Where? 

Youne Woman: They will soon come 
over the hill, behind me. (She moves 
backstage to be out of the way.) 

ReeistraR (Eagerly): I have their 
cards all ready. Ah, they will come 
in time! (In a low voice to the CLERK) 
I wonder who the stranger is. She 
seems to know things . . . without 





looking. 

CuieRkK (Low tones to ReGisTraR): Pay 
no attention. She is not on the list. 
She does not understand about the 
bombs. 

Younce Woman (Softly): Oh, but I do, 
my friends. I understand com- 
pletely. (CLERK and REGISTRAR are 
more baffled than ever, but have no 
time to answer, for at that moment the 
Boy and Girt come in from right. 
They look around.) 

Cuierk (Jmpatiently): At last, children! 
You have kept us waiting for a long 
time. 

Reaistrar: Here are your cards. 
Come, you have dallied enough. You 
must hurry into the cave! 

Boy (Advancing for card): Why? 

Cuierx: To survive, of course. 

Girt (Advancing for card): Where does 
the cave go? 

Reoaistrar: Into the ground, child. 
A mile, more than a mile, down into 
the earth. (Hands her card) Here is 
your identification. You are fortu- 
nate to be on the list. Now, hurry. 
(The children take their cards and 
look at them, but make no move toward 
the cave.) 

Gri: More than a mile into the 
ground! How can we see the sun? 
Crierx: You cannot, of course, until 

we emerge again. 

Bor: When will that be? 

Cuierx: Who can say? A month...a 
year... ten years... 

Girt (Shrinking away): Oh! All that 
time under the ground in the dark- 
ness? 

Reaistrar: There will be lights on 
different levels. Our engineers have 
wires and switches. Our commis- 
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saries have stores of food. Water 
trickles out of cracks in the rocks. 
It will not be too bad. 

Reaistrar: Why do you hesitate? It 
has all been prophesied! We are just 
fulfilling the prophecy. Read what 
it says on the back of your card. 

Boy and Grru (Reading): “And they 
shall go into the holes of the rocks, 
and into the caves of the earth, for 
fear of the Lord, and for the glory of 
his majesty, when he ariseth to 
shake terribly the earth.” 

Boy (Slowly): But . . . it is not true! 
We do not go into the cave for fear 
of the Lord . . . but for fear of man. 
For fear of the rockets and bombs 
and cosmic rays that man has made. 
For fear of atomic war. 

Youne Woman: The boy is right. You 
do not hide for fear of the Lord, but 
because you have forgotien Him. 

Grr (Looking at card): The Lord does 
not arise to shake the earth. It is 
men... With their atom bombs. 

Cuzerxk (70 Reaistrar): What shall we 
do? Time passes. We cannot stand 
here and listen to the babble of 
children and be saved! 

Younea Woman (Softly): And a little 
child shall lead them. 

Boy (Turning to Youna Woman): Are 
you going into the cave? You and 
the white dove? 

Youne Woman: No. If we cannot 
meet the danger here, we shall surely 
fail there. 

Boy: I am not going either! (He puts 
card back on table) We met other 
children on our way here. That is 
what took so long. We talked to 
them. 

Grr (Putting her card back): We met 

* 





all kinds of children, and they think 
the way we do. They think if we try 
to understand each other with kind- 
ness, there will be no more wars. 
There will be no need for caves in 
the earth. 

Youne Woman: “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. 
They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks.” That is your 
prophecy, my friends. These are the 
words to be fulfilled! Carve them in 
the rock. 

Recistrar (Impatienily to Boy and 
Grr): It is growing late. We can- 
not force safety upon you. But you 
have the chance — your names are 
on the list. Are you coming? 

Boy and Giri: No. We are not coming. 
(They go to pet the dove.) We shall 
help take care of the dove. 

Youna Woman (70 CLERK and Reais- 
TRAR): The children choose to face 
the future here, my friends. Hurry 
into your cave. Seal the door. 
Search for your safety in the cracks 
of the rock. But do not be surprised 
if it is not there. The only peace is 
here, in the sun, in One World. You 
have but to make it. (She holds up 
her hand and listens.) I hear a great 
singing coming over the hill. 

Cuerk: I hear nothing but the ticking 
of time. And it ticks quickly! 
(CLerK and ReoisTrar gather up 
papers, leaving table bare except for 
two rejected cards. They prepare to 
enter the cave, turning as they go in.) 

Reaistrar: You are making a great 
mistake, children. 

Cuerx: Well, we are going. Goodbye. 
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Younc Woman: Farewell. 

Boy and Grru: Goodbye. (For a mo- 
ment there is silence, as the cave en- 
trance closes tightly behind CuERK 
and Recistrar. The Younae Wo- 
MAN stands listening.) 

Youne Woman: They are coming. 

Boy: Who? 

Youne Woman: Your friends. The 
ones you talked to on the way. They 
are singing the song of One World. 

Girt (Listening): Where? 

Younc Woman: You will hear them in 
a moment. They are just climbing 
the last hill. It will not be long. 
They are singing of One World... 
listen! 

Boy: It is what we talked about! One 
world, without war. 

Girt (Excited): Here they come! (Boy 
and Giri step toward wings for 
American flags as numerous boys and 
girls, in national costumes if possible, 
come in from right carrying flags of 
different countries. They greet each 
other joyfully. Then all join in sing- 
ing to tune of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.’’) 

ALL: Onward, every nation! 

Fear and hate must cease. 
Only when united 

Can we live in peace. 
Brotherhood will keep us 
Safe from bombs and war. 
Forward, to the Union 
We are pleading for! 


Onward, every Nation! 
Fear and hate must cease. 
Only when united 

Can we live in peace. 


THE END 











No Picnic 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Characters 
Matie Hopkins 
DEAN VANDERBILT 
FRED RANSOME 
Grace GOULD 
Patty PATTERSON 
Dr. PATTERSON 

Settinc: The simple living room of a 
woodland cottage. 

At Rise: The stage is dark save for 
flashes of lightning. There is the 
sound of teeming rain and rolling 
thunder. Also the excited sound of 
four voices calling and shrieking at 
each other. 

Matre (From outside): Certainly it’s a 
house. I saw it plainly. 


Frep: So did I. 

Dean: Can’t be anyone home — no 
light. 

Grace: What of it? Let’s go in any- 
way. 


Mattie: Oh, no, we shouldn’t. (A 
dazzling flash of lightning followed by 
a deafening clap of thunder) Or 
should we? 

Grace: I wouldn’t keep a dog out on a 
night like this. 

Dean: They left their door open — 
let’s. (They enter the house. Dan 
shouts) Anyone home? (Waits a 
second) May we come in? (Waits a 
second) Unless you object — we’re 
coming! (Waits then turns to his 
friends) No objections. Wait here 
until I find a light. 


Here hold my 





coat. (A flash of lightning) Here’s 
the switch. (The room blazes cheer- 
fully) Leave your coats out there. 
We can’t flood the place. (They all 
remove their coats.) 

Matie (Entering first, wearing slacks 
and a sweater): Imagine! Such a cute 
little house up here on top of a 
mountain. 

Frep (Entering. He stutters): You 
wouldn’t call it a mountain if you’d 
ever been w-west. 

Grace (Enters. She is older than 
Matie and impressed with her age): 
It seemed like Mt. Everest to me 
and twice as dangerous — that nar- 
row walk above the torrential river. 

Frep: A flowing brook. 

Grace: How can you say that? Who 
ever chose this trip of Himalaya 
anyway? 

Martie: I did. We all said we wanted a 
different place for a picnic and 
someone told me about Hindman’s 
Hill — 

Frep: There you are — a h-hill. 

Grace: Well, whatever you call it — 
how are we going to get down and 
back to Lakeville in time for an 
eight-thirty party? 

Dean: Don’t worry. It isn’t six yet. 
(Relaxes in a big chair and sighs with 
pleasure.) ; 

Grace: It’s all right for you and 
Matie — you weren’t invited. But 
Fred and I have social obligations. 
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Mate: This storm won’t last forever 
and you have over two hours before 
the eight o’clock bus, so — 

Dean: So relax. When you’re worried, 
Grace, you look old and wrinkled. 
(Other two laugh.) 

Grace: Oh, you! 

Frep: I don’t s-suppose that we dare 
start eating our K-rations? 

Matre: That would be too nervy. 
(Another flash and accompanying 
thunder.) 

Dean: Ever hear the story of the 
knight in armor who went into an 
inn on such a night, riding on a big 
St. Bernard? 

Martie: Strange as it may seem, I never 
did. What happened? 

Dean: The knight said to the clerk: 
“May I have a room?” and the clerk 
answered, “Certainly. I wouldn’t 
turn a knight out on such a dog.” 
(Laughter.) 

Grace: Silly. (She has been walking 
around room and stops at a photo- 
graph.) Isn’t that the dopey looking 
girl we saw when we got off the bus? 

Matte (Gets up for a look): You mean 
the one holding the old gent’s hand? 
Sure it is. 

Dean: Dopey, my eye. You girls al- 
ways think good lookers are dim- 
wits. 

Grace: She is. If she will be so vulgar 
as to pet in public, why doesn’t she 
lchoose a man who’s not old enough 
to be her father? 

Frep: Maybe he is her f-father and 
she’s a do-do-doting daughter. 

Matre: As Mrs. Philo Vance, I would 
say that he was her father. 

Dean: What makes you so wise? 

Grace: There’s his picture. (Points to 





another photograph.) 

Dean: This house belongs to Dr. 
David Patterson. 

Matte: Oh, you meanie. Beating me 
at my own game. 

Dean: Yes, I’m a brilliant detective 
also. (Holds up an envelope he has 
taken from the desk) The girl we saw 
in the village is Pat Patterson. 

Grace: Maybe she’s his wife. 

Dean: His daughter — Miss Pat Pat- 
terson. They live on East 68th 
Street, New York City. This is 
merely their summer home. 

Martie: You’re too darned smart. 

Dean: Letter was forwarded. 

FrepD: Well, I h-hope that they like 
ref-refugees who have taken p-p- 
possession of their home. Being a 
doctor, don’t you s-suppose he’d 
want us to eat before we d-die of 
starvation? 

Grace: We can’t make it a picnic 
ground. 

Marre: And the storm is passing. 

Frep; S-so what? We all go out and 
find ourselves nice p-pud-puddles to 
sit in? 

Matte (Goes to door): It’s still raining 
kitties and pups. 

Dean (Who has been thumbing through 
a book): Our host, Dr. Patterson, 
is a internist — 

Grace: Mercy, that sounds awful! 
What’s an internist — something to 
do with prison camps? 

Dean: A doctor who specializes in your 
internal organs. He’s forty-nine 
years old and is connected with the 
New York Hospital. 

Grace: What have you there? A 
social register? 

Dean (Laughs): That wouldn’t tell a 
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guy’s age. I guess this is a pretty 
important medico. If I should be 
lucky enough to intern in the New 
York Hospital, [’ll thank him. 

Matis: And if I decide to be a trained 
nurse, I might go to the New York 
Hospital — and I’ll thank him, too. 

Frep: And if I don’t d-die of hunger, 
I might be chef at the New York 
Hospital in which case I wouldn’t 
thank anyone — I’d just eat. 

Matte: Shush-sh! (Distant voices.) 

Dean: The three bears return! 

Grace (Plumps up pillows and straight- 
ens the letters on the desk): Oh, dear, 
I feel like a horrible intruder. 

Dean: I hope they look before they 
shoot. 

Grace: Don’t talk like that. 

Pat (Heard from a distance): You’re 
sure you didn’t leave the light on, 
Dad? 

Dr. Patrerson (Off): Of course I’m 
sure. We left at three in the blazing 
sun. 

Grace (In a loud whisper): Didn’t I 
tell you she’s a dope? 

Dean: I'll sacrifice myself. “Shoot if 
you must this old gray sweater” — 
(Goes to door) Hello there, Dr. 
Patterson. 

Dr. Patterson: Hello, young man. 
Who are you? (He is visible through 
the front door) Get in, Pat, out of the 
rain. (Pat walks through the room 
and out to the right without looking at 
the other three who have started to 
speak but are so surprised by her 
action that they only stare at each 
other.) 

Dean: We crashed the gate to get out 
of the rain, sir. I hope you don’t 
mind. 











Dr. Patrerson (Cordially): Not at all. 
Quite a storm. Glad the little house 
could shelter you. (Enters the room.) 

Dean: This is Matie Hopkins, Dr. 
Patterson. She plans on being a 
nurse. 

Dr. Parrerson: Glad to see you and 
I'll be delighted to welcome you into 
your chosen profession. 

Dean: This is Grace Gould. 

Grace: Thank you a billion times, 
Doctor, for receiving us so gra- 
ciously. I feel terribly about intrud- 
ing like this. 

Dr. Parrerson: No need — no need 
at all. 

Dean: And this clumsy goat is my 
side-kick, Fred Ransome. (The two 
shake hands.) And I’m Dean Van- 
derbilt — a pre-pre-med. 

Dr. Parrerson: Well, I’m quite in my 
element. Sorry my housekeeper’s 
out, but my daughter will get you 
some coca cola. Patty, come here. 

Pat: Coming, Dad. (She enters from 
right without her coat, wearing a good- 
looking dress.) 

Dr. Patrerson: Some visitors have 
found our hide-out. Young fry, like 
yourself. Two girls— about your 
age. Nice-looking girls — merry and 
pretty — you'll like them. Also two 
stalwart gentlemen — one of whom 
has the temerity to plan on becoming 
a doctor. 

Pat: Hello, everybody. (She looks ai 
no one as she speaks): I heard Dad 
mention coca cola, but I feel like a 
great big girl. I’d prefer coffee. How 
about the rest of you? 

FRED: We have stacks of chow out- 
side. Coffee in thermoses and sand- 
wiches to put your teeth into — 
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Matte: Plenty for all—if you want 
to eat with us. 

Dr. Patrerson: Manna from heaven! 
Our Mrs. Snibbs had to leave un- 
expectedly — 

Pat: But we can chip in a gooey layer 
cake and some cheese — I’ll raid the 
refrigerator. (Exits left. Bumps into 
door lightly.) 

Dr. Patrerson: And if you’ll excuse 
me, I’ll change my shoes. I have to 
make a call in the village but slip- 
pers will feel good for a few minutes. 
(Exits right.) 

Grace (Gets attention of friends by 
wave of her hand. Points toward the 
departed Pat, then toward her own 
temple and twirls her forefinger): 
Absolutely — just as I said. 

Matie (Shrugs): Looks harmless — 
and very (Spelling it out) p-r-e-t-t-y. 

Grace: Makes me very nervous. 

Degan: Nonsense. Come on, old goat, 
help bring in the stuff. 

Frep: If she’s really gone for cake — 
ah! Makes me very h-happy. 
(Follows Dean.) 

Matis: It’s fun, it really is! (Goes to 
door and takes boxes from DEAN and 
carries them in.) 

Grace: I don’t think so. (Shivers.) 

FRED (Enters with boxes and bags, a 
cruller in his mouth): Things are 
looking u-u-up. 

Pat (Enters with big chocolate layer 
cake in one hand, her other hand is 
extended): How do you like it? 

Dr. Patrerson (Enters in robe and 
slippers. He hurries to Pat): I'll put 
it on a table. (Takes care and sets it 
on convenient table) My daughter 
is — er — 

Pat: Blind. 


Grace (Gasps): Blind! Oh! 

Matre: I’m so sorry. Long? 

Pat: Since I can remember. 

Dean: Gosh, that’s a rotten shame. 

Dr. Patrerson: Yes, science has kept 
Pat waiting seventeen years, but we 
think it’s caught up with her. She’s 
to have an operation next week. 

Dean: Gosh! How wonderful to be a 
doctor! 

Dr. Parrerson: I’d think so if I were 
Dr. Blazedale. He’s had some 
marvelous cures. We’re taking this 
two-week vacation to get in the best 
possible shape. 

Pat: And now you’ve talked enough 
about me. Suppose you open a card 
table, Dad. And I’ll get dishes. 

Matre: We have plenty of paper 
plates. 

Pat: Then I'll get the cheese. (Ezits.) 

Grace: Oh, Dr. Patterson, isn’t she 
lovely? I could ery. 

Dr. Patrerson: Not for Pat. She’s 
on the top of the world. (Opens a 
card table.) 

Frep (Shakes a sympathetic head): 
Gee — Gosh! 

Dean: You think she stands a good 
chance, Doctor? 

Dr. Patrerson: Yes, I do. With 
skilled surgery and good nursing. 
(He looks at Matte.) 

Matrie: You make me want to be a 
nurse immediately. (They all open 
boxes and stack sandwiches on paper 
plates and pour coffee into paper cups. 
Pat returns and FRED jumps up to 
guide her, but the Doctor holds his 
arm and shakes his head.) 

Pat: We’re not chipping in much but 
shelter. 


Dr. Patrerson: And that’s not so 
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necessary. The storm seems over. 

But cheer up, it may come back. 

Grace: Fred and I have to be in town 
for the eight o’clock bus. 

Dr. Patrerson: I'll take you in my 
car. Little enough for such a feast. 
I believe in give and take. 

Pat: I’ve been taking all my life. [’ll 
have to start giving. (They draw up 
chairs and eat as they talk.) Isn’t this 
jolly? 

Dr. Patrerson: Providential. Pat 
doesn’t mind staying here alone, but 
(Smiles) her fussy old father doesn’t 
like it. If you two can take a later 
bus, I'll hitch you to town when I 
return. 

Dean: Thanks, but that’s not neces- 
sary. We were staying until nine- 
thirty anyway. 

Dr. Patrerson: Good. Fine. I'll be 
back by nine and Pat and I'll run 
you down. 

Pat: Dad, dear, don’t talk about the 
end of the party when it’s just be- 
gun. 

Dr. Patrerson: Like to know where 
I’m at — then I settle down to solid 
enjoyment. Someone please pass the 
hard-boiled eggs. (MATIE passes 
the plate, putting an egg on Pat's 
plate first.) 

Dean: How about you, old geezer? 
(Passes FREp the sandwiches. He has 
eaten nothing.) 

Frep: Oh, th-thanks. 
hungry. 

Pat: lam. I’m starved. And every- 
thing tastes so good! 

Dr. Patterson: I don’t remember 
seeing you young people around. 
Live in town? 

Dean: No, we’re from Lakeville. 


Not very 


Dr. Patrerson: Lakeville? 








That’s 
only six, seven miles. Tell you what 
— forget the nine-thirty bus. Pat 
and I will drive you back. Then I 
won’t worry if I’m delayed. Pretty 
sick patient. 

Dean: I thought —I supposed you 
were a New York doctor. 

Dr. Patrerson: My dear lad, that’s 
something you'll soon learn. A 
doctor’s a doctor wherever he is. 
These natives seem to know I’m 
coming before I think of a vacation. 
Guess we need a knife for that cake. 
(Gets up and exits left.) 

Dean: Fine man, your father, Pat. 

Pat: More wonderful than you can 
imagine. I’ve been a frightful bur- 
den. My mother died in a taxi acci- 
dent coming from the hospital after 
I was born. First they didn’t think 
I would live either — that’s when 
my eyes were injured. It’s been hard 
on Dad. (Bends over confidentially) 
Does he look awfully tired and worn 
out? 

Matte: No! Truly. Let’s tell her, kids, 
shall we? We saw you two in town 
and we thought he was your good- 
looking date. 

Pat: Really! (Laughs musically) How 
wonderful! 

Dr. Patrerson (Entering with a carv- 
ing knife): Big enough to perform an 
appendectomy on Barnum’s fat man. 
(Cuts into cake. Sound of thunder.) 

Frep: Hear that? Storm is returning. 
Maybe we ought to beat it pronto. 

Pat: Not before you try a piece of cake. 

Dr. Patrerson (Eating a piece of cake 
hurriedly): Maybe you're right, 
young fellow. I'll get booted and 

spurred. 
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Grace: Oh, don’t let us hurry you. 
We can walk. 

Dr. Patrerson (Gelling up, still eat- 
ing): That’s all right. I’m anxious 
to get back. We'll be leaving Pat in 
good company. She doesn’t cotton 
to thunder storms. (Ezits.) 

Grace: It’s so rude to be late to a 
party. 

Pat: A party! What fun! I shan’t 
know how to act at a party after — 
if — 

Martie: Oh, but you will. You'll still 
be yourself and you’re — well, I 
think you’re about the most wonder- 
girl I ever knew. 

Frep: Th-that’s a f-fact. Whenever I 
f-feel low because some d-dinky 
thing goes wrong, I’m go-going to 
remember you. 

Pat: You’re all awfully kind. But I’m 
not really a bit unusual. In fact I 
can’t compare with lots and lots of 
other blind people. They do mar- 
velous things. You’d be amazed. 
I am. 

Dr. Parrerson (Calling): The flash- 
light, Patty, know where it is? 

Pat: Ill get it, Dad. (Goes to desk 
drawer and takes out flashlight. Also 
picks up flash lamp from the floor. 
More lightning and thunder.) 

Grace: It’s coming, all right. 

Frep (Getting up): We mustn’t forget 
our coats outside. 

Dr. Patrerson (Enters wearing suit 
jacket and shoes): My bag’s in the 
car. I’ll leave the big lamp if the 


lights go out. I suspect the wires are 
made of spun sugar. 
light) Ready? 
Pat. 

Grace: Goodbye, Pat. 


(Takes flash- 
You'll be all right, 


It’s been — 
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been fabulous knowing you. 

Frep: You'll dr-drop us a note after 
it’s all over, telling us the g-good 
news? 

Pat: Indeed I will. Goodbye. Have a 
lovely time. (They all move toward 
the door.) 

Dr. Patrerson: I'll be back cer- 
tainly in a couple of hours. (Waves 
and the three exit center door. As they 
go a terrible clap of thunder makes 
them take to their heels. Pat cowers 
and covers her face with her hands.) 

Dean: Now we can eat the rest of the 
cake in peace. (Helps himself to a 
piece.) 

Marre: You have such a darling house 
here in the woods. 

Pat: We love it. Every time Dad can 
get away, we head for it. I’ve been 
reading ‘Green Mansions’ — 

Dean: Reading? 

Pat: Braille, of course. 

Matte: Exactly what is Braille? 

Pat: Raised dots that symbolize 
letters. I do some printing myself. 
Awfully simple. I punch the dots 
with a blunt stiletto. (A flash of 
lightning, a clap of thunder, and the 
lights go out.) It makes slow reading, 
but one can’t have everything. 

Matie: That’s fact. We haven’t any 
light. 

Dean: [ll find the lamp. 

Pat: No, sit still. Let me. Dad says 
I'll have more than my share of keen 
senses if the operation — (She has 
gone for the lamp.) 

Dean: Don’t say “if,” say “when.” 

Pat: When, then. When I can see, I 
want to do sometning awfully big, 
awfully vital to make up for the 
years I’ve been on the receiving line. 





(She has found the lamp and turns it 
on) There. That better? 

Dean: I'll say. See, I’ve kicked over a 
thermos— empty luckily. (Gets 
down on floor.) 

Matiz: Let me put that lamp on a 
table, Pat. (She jumps up, joggles the 
card table and knocks off the carving 
knife.) We all have the dropsie, it 
seems. (She takes the lamp from Pat 
and puts it on a small table so it il- 
luminates the center of the room.) 
What are you doing down on the 
floor, Dean? Taking a nap? (No 
answer from Dean who is only 
faintly visible in the dim perimeter of 
the lamp.) Dean — what’s the idea? 
(She goes over to him.) Dean— 
what’s—oh!  He’s unconscious! 
The knife! 

Pat: What’s the matter? 

Matis: His wrist — bleeding — cut. 
I have a clean handkerchief. Can 
you bring me the lamp? (Part brings 
the lamp and Matt takes it. She has 
wound the handkerchief over the cut, 
but it is scarlet.) I’ve got to do more 
than than— more than that. It 
was an artery. I know by the way 
the blood spurted. I’ve had First 
Aid in the Scouts, but this is differ- 
ent. It’s real. I saw it— like a little 
fountain. It’s still spurting — 
spurting. 

Pat: Calm yourself. You’re going to 
be a nurse. You’ve got to do some- 
thing. What did it say in First Aid? 

Matiz: A tourniquet. I need some- 


thing strong — a cord or — 

Pat (Takes off her belt): Here, this 
ribbon’s tough. 

Martie: I knot it above the cut — 
above the elbow, I guess. Now 





something to slip under it and twist 

to tighten it. 

Pat: A pencil? 

Matte: Yes. 

Pat: Here. Can you see? 

Matte: Yes, I did it, Pat. I knocked 
the knife off the table, I did it! 
(Hysterical.) 

Pat: Don’t be silly. Dad did it. He 
brought the knife in. I did it —I 
suggested the cake. You all did it, 
when you planned the picnic. You 
have to twist very tight, don’t you? 

Matiz: Yes, I am. I think it’s tight 
enough. I'll look. It’s stopped 
spouting so it must be all right. Now 
I'll tie the pencil so it can’t untwist. 
(She is calm and efficient again) 
Thanks for bringing me to my senses, 
Pat. This is only the first step — 
the tourniquet can only be kept on 
a short time. I’ll phone — shall I 
try to get your father or another 
doctor? 

Pat: Be quicker to get Dr. Williams, 
if he’s in. 

Matre (Goes to phone and jiggles it im- 
patiently): Central. Hello — Hello, 
Central — 

Pat: No use. That always happens in 
a bad storm. 

Matie: Then we can’t phone. I’m 
going to keep calm, Pat — but I’m 
terribly scared. How far are you 
from the nearest house? 

Pat: Mile and a half. 

Mate: If I run all the way, will you 
be all right here? 

Pat: No. Suppose the tourniquet has 
to be tightened more — I wouldn't 
know. I'll go. 

Martie: You can’t. I shan’t let you. 

That’s a terrible road on the edge of 
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the cliff — and in this rain — pitch 

black — 

Pat (Starts for right exit): I’m used to 
it — no blacker than usual for me. 
(Lightning and thunder together.) 

Mate: That struck a tree. You can’t 
go, Pat. You can’t. You're afraid 
of storms too. 

Pat (Off stage): All the more reason. 

Matis: No, no — think of your opera- 
tion — you have a right to see. I’m 
going. (Picks up lamp) You won't 
need this. (Starts for door) Oh, dear 
God, make the tourniquet hold. 

Pat (Comes in dressed in a rain-coat) : 
Where are you? If you’ve started, 
come back because I’m going any- 
way. I’ve wanted to do something 
big all my life. 

Martie (From outside): Please, please, 
Pat — I can see. It’s better for me— 

Pat (Also outside now): Go back. 
Don’t leave him alone. I’ll make it. 

Dean: Ur-r-r — where am I? 

Matie (Returning with lamp): Don’t 
move, Dean. You’ve had an acci- 
dent. Cut your wrist. 

Dean: How’d I do that? 

Matte: I did it. Knocked the knife off 
when you were under the table. 
I’ve put a tourniquet on — you cut 
an artery — was that right? 

Dean: Sure. Gosh, why did I have to 
pass out when I needed myself? 

Matre: How long can one keep on a 
tourniquet? 

Dean: Couple of hours — I guess. 

Martie: Pat’s gone for a doctor. 

Dean: In this storm! A blind girl! 

Martie: I couldn’t stop her. She’ll be 
all right. She must be. If anything 
happened to her — it would be too 
cruel. (Has started to be hysterical, 


then becomes calm) Now, don’t you 
get excited. Pat’ll be all right. 

Dean: Won’t it be swell — when — 
Matie, if you were going to see for 
the first time in your life, what 
would you want to look at as a 
starter? 

Martie: My mother —I guess — and 
Dad. You? 

Dean: Same here. What next? 

Matte: I don’t know — a snowstorm, 
maybe. 

Dean: Not me — my faithful hound. 

Matis: I think I’ll go too, Dean, now 
that you’re conscious. 

Dean: Worried about Pat? 

Matie: W-well—she might bump 
into a fallen tree and — How can I 
be sure she gets to the doctor’s? 

Dean: You haven’t given her time yet. 

Matre: But we haven’t all night. 

Dean: No such awful rush. 

Matiz: But — but, Dean —I don’t 
want to scare you, only — look at 
your hand. It’s blue. 

Dean: Sure—shows my _ superior 
blood. 

Marre: No kidding — as a doctor to a 
nurse — what happens if the tourni- 
quet’s on too long? 

Dean: Amputation. 

Martie: And you wanting to be a sur- 
geon? I’m on my way. (Picks up 
light) Mind being left in the dark. 

Dean: I’m not afraid of goblins — if 
that’s what you mean. But there’s 
lots of time — unless you’re worried 
about Pat. 

Mate: I am, Dean, terribly. She’s so 
swell. The storm was frightful when 
she left, but I couldn’t keep her back. 
What will her father say? (Starts for 
the door.) 
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Dean: Take it easy — that path’ll be 
slippery. (Gets up) Why do I sit 
here like a bump on a log? I'll go 
with you. 

Matte: No, you won’t. Sit down. I’ll 
be back in a jiffy. (Electric lights 
flash on) Thank heavens, the storm 
must be over. Bye. Don’t move. 
(Sound of distant car.) 

Dean: Hear that? A car. 

Matte: Oh, oh, how wonderful! Pat 
must have run all the way! 

Dean: Yeh, I feel better myself. The 
thought of that kid in the dark — 

Matte: She was so brave — and she’s 
afraid of thunder storms. (Dr. 
PaTTERSON strides in) Oh! You, Dr. 
Patterson! 

Dr. Patterson: Just as I said — no 
rest for the wicked or M.D.’s. That 
looks like a tourniquet. 

Dean: Yep. Cut an artery. Passed 
out for a few minutes. Matie gave 
me first aid. 

Dr. Patrerson (Examines arm): Neat 
job. Young lady, you’ll make a good 
nurse. 

Mattie (Almost in tears): Don’t know 
about that. Pat — Pat’s — I 
couldn’t stop her — 

Dean: Seems she dashed off to get a 
doctor. 

Matie: I should have held her by 
main force. I never should have let 


a 


her go, but — (Sobs.) 

Dr. Patrerson: Pat’s all right. I met 
her half way down the hill. She’s 
getting my surgical bag out of the 
luggage compartment. 

Pat (Enters carrying a shabby bag): Hi, 
everybody! 

Matie (Hugs her): Pat, you darling! 
You wonderful heroine! You — 

Pat: Wonderful nothing! Dad picked 
me up before I’d gone half the dis- 
tance. 

Matre: Wonderful, magnificent, mar- 
velous! That’s what you are! Never 
thought of yourself for a second. 
You dashed out in that frightful 
storm — 

Dean: When you're afraid of thunder 
storms. 

Pat: Oh, but I wasn’t — I didn’t think 
about it. Well, at least I’ve licked 
that fear. 

Martie: You set me an example I'll 
never, never forget. 

Dr. Patrerson (Who has taken off his 
coat and opened his bag): Looks to 

me, kids, as if you’ve each done your 
part pretty darned well. If we can 
have a generation of good sports 
like you three, I’m thinking you'll 
make a better go at running this 
world than we oldsters have. 


THE END 
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Part-Time Hero 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
BILL STEVENS 
Mrs. STEVENS 
Patsy STEVENS 
Capt. JOHN FERRIS 
ELLEN JACKSON | Played by the same 
ELLEN Brapy person 


ScENE | 

Sertinc: Living room of the Stevens 
home. 

Time: The night before Memorial Day. 

At Rise: Bru Stevens, a returned 
veteran, is sprawled on the living-room 
couch, while his little sister, perched 
beside him, coaxes him to hear her 
recitation. 

Patsy: Aw, come on, Bill. Just see if I 
know the first stanza, will you? 
They’ re going to broadcast our Mem- 
orial Day Program. Just think, I'll 
be on the air. 

Bru: So what? 

Patsy: I must be letter perfect. 

Bru: You will be. All of us Stevenses 
have good memories. 

Patsy: But, Bill, I’m scared I’ll forget 
it. 

Bri: You won’t forget it. Why, I can 
still say the Gettysburg Address with- 
out missing a word. “Fourscore and 
seven years ago, our Fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 

cated to the proposition that all men 

are created equal. Now, we are en- 


gaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure.’”’ Now, what do you think of 
that? And I haven’t looked at it in 
years. 

Patsy: It’s wonderful, Bill, but it isn’t 
helping me a bit. 

Brut: Ok! Ok. Peace at any price. 
Give me the book. And mind you, 
no mistakes. 

Patsy: Oh, thanks. I’d rather die than 
forget. It gives me stomach butter- 
flies just to think of it. I’m so scared. 

Brit: Stop squawking about being 
scared. Let’s have the speech. What 
is it? Some silly old poem? 

Patsy: Yes. I mean no. It’s a poem, 
but it isn’t silly. It’s beautiful and 
terribly sad. Miss Doyle says I put 
a lot of expression into it. 

Bru: I can imagine. But let’s have it, 
expression and all. 

Patsy: All right. It’s on page 28. (As- 
suming a stiff unnatural pose for re- 
citing) 


“Cover them over with beautiful 
flowers, 
Deck them with garlands, these 
heroes of ours. 
Lying so silent by night and by day, 
Sleeping the years of their manhood 
away. 
Give them the meed they have won 
in the past; 
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Give them the honors their future 
forecast; 

Give them the chaplets they won in 
the strife; 

Give them the laurels they lost with 
their life. 

(Refrain) 

Cover them over, yes, cover them 
over, 

Parent and husband, brother and 
lover, 

Crown in your hearts these dead 
heroes of ours. 

Cover them over with beautiful 
flowers.’’* 


Brix (Slamming down the book): Stop! 
Stop! That’s enough. Stop! 

Patsy: But that’s ‘ust the beginning. 
There are three more verses. 

Brix: I don’t want to hear them. I’ve 
heard all I can stand of that truck! 
Patsy: But it’s not truck! It’s poetry. 
Birtut: Well, it’s more truck than 
poetry, I can tell you that. Heroes! 
What does a hero care about being 
covered over with flowers — beauti- 
ful or otherwise — what good does 
that do him? A hero wants some- 
thing while he’s living, not after he’s 

dead. 

Patsy (Almost in tears): But, Bill, it’s 
for Memorial Day in memory of 
Civil War heroes. 

Bux: Civil War heroes! Don’t make 
me laugh! People have forgotten the 
heroes of Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima 
and you talk about remembering 
Civil War heroes! 

Patsy: Oh, Bill! You’re awful! Why 
do you always talk like that? 

Br: And why not? It’s only the dead 


*Decoration Day Hymn (Anonymous) 








heroes who are remembered. The 
living ones come home and have no 
jobs, no homes, no... no... 

Patsy (Angry): Go ahead. Why not 
say it? “Nogirls!”” That’s what you 
mean, isn’t it? Just because you 
broke off with Ellen Jackson . . . 

Brix: Shut up! 

Patsy: I won’t shut up and you can’t 
make me! 

Brix: I'll show you what I can do. 
(Starts after her) 

Patsy (Screaming): Mother! Mother! 
Make Bill stop! Mother! Bill’s 
chasing me! Make him stop! 

Moruer (Entering): Children! Chil- 
dren! Stop it. Stop it! Patsy! Bill! 
You should be ashamed of your- 
selves carrying on like this. 

Patsy (Running to her mother and half 
crying): He made fun of my Mem- 
orial Day poem. 

Bru: I said it was a lot of truck and I 
repeat it! “Cover them over with 
beautiful flowers!”” Bah! 

Moruer: Oh, Bill. . . 

Bru: And there’s one thing I want un- 
derstood around here. That child is 
to keep her mouth shut on the sub- 
ject of Ellen Jackson. 

Moruer: Oh, Patsy, you didn’t. . . 

Bru: Yes, she did. 

Moruer: Patsy, I’m surprised at you, 
tormenting Bill like this. 

Patsy: I wasn’t tormenting him. 
(Brix begins to put on hat and coat.) 

Moruer: Bill, dear, where are you 
going? 

Bru: Out! Out to find a couple of 
heroes so I can cover them over with 
beautiful flowers! (Ezits.) 

Moruer (Sitting down on couch): Oh, 

Patsy, don’t you know better than to 
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upset Bill like this? 

Patsy: I only asked him to hear my 
Memorial Day piece. 

MorHER: But you know any mention 
of war upsets him. 

Patsy: But this is only the Civil War! 

Moruer: Only the Civil War! What 
kind of talk is that? War is war. 
Any war is bad enough. And why 
did you have to mention Ellen 
Jackson? 

Patsy: Well, if you ask me, I think we 
make entirely too much fuss over 
Bill. We carry him around on a silver 
platter all the time, just so he won’t 
get upset. 

MorHerR: Well, nobody asked you, 
and just the same, I’m not going to 
have him disturbed. He’s been 
through enough. 

Patsy (Half remorsefully) : Yes, I know. 
Say, Mother, it does seem a shame 
about Bill and Ellen, doesn’t it? 

Moruer: Yes, Ellen is such a sweet 
girl. And smart too. She writes for 
the Morning Herald. 

Patsy: Know something? I think 
Ellen still likes Bill. 

Moruer: I’m sure she does. 

Patsy: Well, then, if he still likes her, 
why don’t they do something about 
it? 

Moruer: They’Il have to do something 
about themselves. But first of all, 
Bill will have to straighten himself 
out. 

Patsy: Why doesn’t he get a job or go 
back to school? 

Moruer: He can’t seem to make up his 

mind as to what he wants to do. He 

refuses to go back to school. One 
minute he talks about going to New 

York for a job and the next minute 


he’s decided to go to California 
(Sighs) Oh, well, I guess he’ll get 
things worked out sooner or later. 
And in the meantime, young lady, 
why don’t you go on with your poem 
and forget about Bill? 
Patsy: Oh, Mom. Will you hear me 
say it? 
Moruer: Of course. 
Patsy (Handing her the book): I’ll start 
with the refrain. That’s the saddest. 
“Cover them over, yes, cover them 
over, 

Parent and husband, brother and 
lover. 

Crown in your hearts these dead 
heroes of ours. 

Cover them over with beautiful 
flowers.” 

Moruer (Who has not been paying at- 
tention) : That was fine, dear. 

Patsy: But, Mother, you weren’t even 
listening. You’re thinking about Bill. 

MoruerR: I’m afraid you’re right, 
Patsy. He’s the only hero, dead or 
alive, that I can think of at this 
minute. I wonder where that boy 
went. 

CURTAIN 
* * * - 
ScENE 2 
Serrine: A section of the Public Park. 
At Rise: A young man (Ferris) enters 


on one side of the stage. He wears an ~ 


overcoat, the collar of which is turned 
up and he walks with a cane. He 
saunters over to the bench and sits 
down. In a few minutes Bui. enters. 
He pauses by the bench, walks up and 
down a few times and then stands be- 
side it, as if waiting for someone. 

Ferris (Clearing his throat): Good eve- 
ning. Waiting for someone? 
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Bri: Er — no, not exactly. 

Ferris: Is this some sort of public 
park? 

Brit: Oh, yes. This is Union Square, 
one of the historic spots in our little 
burg. Are you a stranger in town? 

Ferris: In a way. (Pause) Looks as if 
they’re getting ready for some sort of 
celebration. I see they’re building a 
platform over there under the trees. 

Bru: Yeah. That’s the speakers’ 
stand for tomorrow where the old 
windbags will deliver their Memorial 
Day speeches. 

Ferris: Oh, I see. 

Bru (Sitting down): Yeah. It sure 
gives me a laugh. They make 
speeches to honor the dead heroes 
while they kick the live ones around. 

Ferris: Are you a hero? 

Brit: What? Well, no...no... of 
course not. I’m just a returned vet. 
(Taking a closer look at the boy) You 
look as if you’ve been in the wars. 
Have you? 

Ferris: That’s right. 

Bri: Then you know how it is. All the 
flag waving and hurrahing till you 
get home, and then what do they 
hand you? 

Ferris: There is a difference. 

Brix: And how! The colleges are so 
crowded you can’t get in edgewise. 

Ferris: I gave up my education too. 

Bru: I’m in the same boat. What are 
you aiming to do? 

Ferris: I guess I’m just a drifter. 

Bru: Got any folks? 

Ferris: Not any more. My parents are 
both dead. 

Bit: Too bad. Say, you haven’t had 
many breaks, have you? Wounded 
too, I see. 





Ferris: Yes, my leg got shot up a bit. 

Brit: I guess I was luckier than most. 
I never got ascratch. (FeRRis coughs) 
You shouldn’t be sitting out here in 
this dampness. That’s a bad cold 
you have, chum. 

Ferris: Oh, it’s nothing. Just a little 
hacking cough I picked up. A 
prisoner of war doesn’t lead too 
healthy a life. 

Briu: Prison! Say, they really gave 
you the works. How was the food? 

Ferris: That was something that is 
better forgotten. 

Bru: So is the whole messy business. 
But how can we forget when we have 
to fight another war here on the home 
front to get our rights? 

Ferris: I see what you mean. 

Bru: You remind me of someone I’ve 
met before. Your face is familiar. 
Are you sure we don’t know each 
other? My name is Bill Stevens. 

Ferris: Glad to know you, Stevens. 
My name is Ferris. John Ferris. 

Bru: Ferris. Ferris. Gee, the name 
sounds familiar too, but I can’t place 
you. Are you stopping at a hotel or 
visiting here? 

Ferris: I guess you’d say I was just 
visiting. Tell me, Bill, do you know 
a girl named Ellen Brady? 

Bru: Ellen Brady? Are you sure you 
don’t mean Ellen Jackson? 

Ferris: No, this girl’s name is Brady. 

Buu: Sorry. I don’t know her. 

Ferris: I’m sorry too. I'd like to find 
her. 

Briu: Well, gee whiz! I know most 
everybody in town. But I never 
heard of Ellen Brady. What does she 
look like? 

Ferris: She’s beautiful. Sort of tall 
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and slim. Has red-gold hair and a 

smile that you remember always. 

Bru: Say, fella, the more you talk, 
the more that girl sounds like Ellen 
Jackson. 

Ferris: I guess I should know her 
name. (Produces ring from pocket) 
Here’s a ring I gave her before the 
war. 

Bru: Gosh! Were you engaged? 

Ferris: That’s what I thought. But 
you see, there was someone else. 
Someone who stayed right here in 
town. I guess she saw a lot of him. 
Anyhow, I was jealous, we quar- 
reled, and .. . well . . . here’s the 
ring. 

Brtut: By Jiminy, you and I must be 
kindred spirits for sure. So your girl 
threw you over for a guy who stayed 
home and took things easy. 

Ferris: That’s what I thought, but I 
know now that I was wrong. If only 
I hadn’t lost my temper and made a 
fool of myself. But look! Here she 
comes. (Girl enters from opposite 
side, wearing a long hooded coat.) 

Bri: Why, that’s Ellen! 

Ferris: Yes, Ellen Brady. As lovely 
as the first time I saw her. 

Brit: Ellen Brady, nothing! That’s 
Ellen Jackson. I guess I should 
know. She’s my girl. Er..uh...I 
mean she was my girl. 

Ferris: Sh! I must speak to her. 
(Stepping forward) Ellen! 

ELLEN: John! 

Ferris: Oh, Ellen, I’ve come back. I 
realize now I was wrong. We should 
never have quarreled. I was un- 
reasonable and suspicious. I didn’t 
use my head. I’m sorry. 

Eien: I’m sorry too, John. 





Ferris: Then you'll forgive me? 

ELEN: It’s too late, John. You see, my 
name is Mrs. Jackson. 

Ferris: Ellen! (Steps back.) 

ELLEN: I’m sorry, John. Things could 
have been different. (Exits. Ferris 
sinks down on bench and hides his 
face in his hands.) 

BILL: Say, what is this? What goes on 
here? Who is she? And who are 
you? 

Ferris: Just a returned veteran like 
yourself, a hero who won victory on 
the battlefield and lost everything he 
loved when he got home. 

Bru: I don’t get it. Are you a real 
hero? 

Ferris: If you call it being a hero to 
stand off an entire regiment with a 
handful of men, blow up a bridge 
and capture a strategic town from 
under the enemy’s nose, then I’m a 
hero. 

Bru: Gosh! I must have seen your 
picture in the news. What outfit 
were you in? 

Ferris: I was with the Army of the 
Potomac under General McClellan. 

Briu: The Army of the Potomac! Gen- 
eral McCiellan! Why that’s the 
wrong war! I thought you said you 
were a returned vet. 

Ferris: So I am, but I returned in 
1865. 

Bitt: Then you must be . . . Holy 
smokes! What are you? A ghost? 

Ferris: Call me what you will. You 
say my face looks familiar. You’re 
right. You’ve seen it many times. 

Bru: But where? 

Ferris: On the statue, over there in 
the park. Didn’t you ever stop to 
read the name? 











Brit: Then you must be Captain 
Ferris, the Town Hero. 

Ferris: At your service, Sir. Yes, I’m 
the Town Hero, the great fighter who 
lost everything I fought for. 

Bru: Why? How? 

Ferris: Because I didn’t know how to 
live like a hero. 

Bru: What do you mean? 

Ferris: First of all, I refused to con- 
tinue my education, quarrelled with 
my folks about that, and finally left 
home to go out West and get rich 
quick. You see, I thought all the 
good jobs had been snapped up by 
the Stay-at-Homes. 

Bru: You mean the Four F’s and 
Draft Dodgers. 

Ferris: In my day, a man could buy 
himself a substitute for a hundred 
dollars, and plenty took advantage 
of that loophole. Then my next mis- 
take was to quarrel with Ellen, like a 
jealous fool. 

Bri: I guess you had combat nerves 
or something and it took you a while 
to get adjusted. 

Ferris: We didn’t know about things 
like that in 1865. But people are 
people and war is war and those are 
the mistakes I made. You see, I 
thought everybody was down on me. 
I guess that’s why I turned out to be 
such a failure. 

Bru: But you weren’t a failure. You 
were a hero. 

Ferris: A Battle Hero. . . yes, but a 
peacetime hero, no. 

Bru: But tomorrow, the whole town 
will turn out to pay tribute to you. 
They’ll put a wreath on your statue. 
The Mayor will speak. The bands 
will play. Why, at this minute my 





little sister is learning a piece to re- 

cite, in memory of you and all the 
other heroes. 

Ferris: That is nice of them, and it is 
good to be remembered as a hero. 
But if I had my life to live over 
again ... oh, well. . . we all make 
mistakes, don’t we, Bill? 

Brix: I'll say we do... and gosh... 
talking with you has sort of re- 
minded me of a few of my own. 
Maybe I can straighten some of 
them out, before it’s too late. 

Ferris: I’m sure you can. And by the 
way, if you’d ever like to talk to me 
again, you know where to find me. 
I’m always on duty in the park, 
except on nights like this, when I get 
restless and walk around a bit. Good- 
bye, Bill. 

Bru: Goodbye, John, er . 
Captain. 

Ferris: Just call me John. I’m only 
“Captain” when I’m over there on 
my bronze pedestal. (Ezits.) 

Bru (Sitting down on bench): Gee! I 
feel funny. I don’t know if I’ve been 
asleep or not. And yet I could hardly 
go to sleep sitting here on this iron 
bench. Jiminy Crickets! Here comes 
Ellen. (ELLEN enters on opposite side 
of the stage. Bru stands up as she 
approaches) Pardon me, young lady, 
could you spare a few kinds words 
for a hometown boy? 

ELLEN: Why, Bill! (Laughs uneasily) 
How come you’re standing out here 
by the park? 

Bru: Maybe I was sort of hoping I’d 

see you. Remember, we used to 

meet here lots of times? You’d go to 
the library to study and I’d hang 
around and bring you home. 
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Eien: Yes, I remember. I was at the 
library tonight. 

Bri: Doing some more studying? 

Eten: Not exactly. But I was look- 
ing up some material for a human 
interest story on Captain Ferris. The 
paper always runs a special Mem- 
orial Day article. 

Brix: And did you find anything very 
startling? 

ELLEN: Well, yes, I did. I found men- 
tion of some correspondence with a 
girl in this town. And guess what 
her name was? 

Bru: Was it Ellen Brady? 

ELLEN: Why, Bill! How could you 
know a thing like that? You never 
stick your nose inside a history book. 

Brit: Yeah, but sometimes you learn 
a lot of things outside of books. 

ELLEN: Well, smarty, did you know 
my great-grandmother’s name was 
Ellen Brady? 

Bru: Not till this minute. But I could 
have guessed as much. 

ELLEN: Why? How? 

Bruu: Because she had red-gold hair, 
and a smile that you remember 
always. 

ELLEN: Why, Bill! That’s right. And 
you’ve never even seen a picture of 
her. 

Brix: That’s right, and yet I have seen 
her just as plainly as I see you now. 

Eien: You sound awfully crazy to- 
night! But nice! Don’t you think it 
was romantic that the great Cap- 
tain Ferris wrote letters to my great 
grandmother? I wonder what they 


wrote about. 

Briu: Someday, if you’re very, very 
good, I’ll tell you. But right now, I 
want to issue an invitation. 

ELLEN: What is it? 

Brix: If I promise to stop acting like a 
jealous, ill-tempered fool, if I stop 
squawking about being kicked 
around, and go back to college in the 
fall, if I begin to act like a civilized 
civilian, will you... . 

ELLEN: Will I what? 

Bruu: Will you go to the Memorial 
Day Exercises with me tomorrow 
and help lay a wreath in front of 
Captain Ferris’s statue? 

ELLEN: Why, Bill, that’s the craziest 
invitation I ever had. 

Brix: I know it sounds crazy, but I’m 
serious, will you do it? 

ELLEN: You know I will . . . if you’ll let 
me add a few flowers of my own for 
Great Grandmother Ellen Brady. 

Bru: By all means. (Taking her arm) 
And now let’s go home. There’s 
something I have to do. 

Eien: What? 

Bru: I have to help my kid sister study 
her poem for the exercises tomorrow. 
I want her to be letter perfect: 

Eien: But Patsy always does very 
well. 

Bru: “Very well’ isn’t good enough. 
She must be super because tomorrow 
your Great Grandmother Brady and 
Captain Ferris will be listening. 
(Curtain falls as Britt and ELLEN 
exit.) 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





A Preze for Mother 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Mary WELLS 
Bos WELLS 
JANET WELLS 
Teppy WELLS 
MOTHER 
FATHER 
ANNOUNCER FROM RapIo 
SINGER FROM Rapio 

Tre: A couple of days before Mother’s 
Day. 

Scene: The Wells’ living room. 

At Rise: Mary, fourteen, Bos, twelve, 
and Treppy, a little boy of eight, rush 
in at left excitedly, throwing off their 
hats, coats, etc., as they come in. 
Mary and Bos toss some books onto 
a small table left. 

Mary (Still taking off her coat): Hurry 
up, Bob, turn the radio on. We don’t 
want to miss the announcement. 

Bos (As he starts toward radio) : They’re 
sure to announce the winner today. 
(MorueEr’s voice is heard off.) 

Moruer (Off): Children, is that you? 
(Her voice coming nearer.) Are you 
home from school? 

Mary: Bob, wait —there’s Mother. 
We don’t want her to hear. 

Bos: She might hear anyhow, Mary — 
she might have the little radio in the 
kitchen turned on. 

Mary: Well, if she does, it would still 
be a surprise but — 
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Bos: Listen, Mary, maybe they noti- 
fied us by mail. 

Mary: That could be. We can ask 
Mother just casually if anything 
came for us. (MOTHER enters right, 
wearing an apron over her dress.) 

Mortuer: My, I didn’t expect you 
children so soon. (She stops.) Oh, 
where’s Janet? 

Bos: She had an errand, Mom. She'll 
be along in a little while. 

Moruer: My, you must have flown 
home from school. (She puts her arm 
around Mary, pats Bos’s cheek, and 
then looks down at TEeppy.) 

Teppy: We didn’t exactly fly but we 
surely came fast. Mary and Bob 
wanted to hear — 

Mary: Teddy, never mind. 

Moruer: Hmm-mm, what’s all this? 
Secrets? 

Mary: No, Mother, of course not. 

Bos: Teddy just meant —he didn’t 
mean anything. 

Teppy: Well, anyhow, we did run all 
the way. My legs are still tired. 
Moruer (Picking him up for a minute 
and kissing him): No wonder. Your 
legs aren’t as long as the others. 
(She smiles) Well, children, I’ve got 

some fresh cookies in the oven. 

Mary (Disapprovingly): Mother, have 
you been baking all day again? 

Moruer: What’s that? 
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Bos: It seems all you do, Mom, is 
wash and iron and bake — 

Mary: And you're forever baking 
cookies! 

Morser: But you children eat so 
many — (She stops) What on earth 
— don’t you like my cookies? 

Teppy: J do. 

Mary: That isn’t the point, Mother. 
It’s just that you do too much. 

Teppy: Mary says you work your 
fingers to the bone. 

Moruer: Work my fingers to the — 
(She starts to laugh.) My goodness! 
Oh, I think I see. Mother’s Day is 
approaching and you children have 
been reading the newspapers and the 
advertisements. 

Bos: What do you mean, Mom? 

Moruer: Well, after all, Mothers get 
a lot of publicity around this time of 
year. Yes, indeed, once a year 
Mother is famous. Everyone writes 
about how hard she works — how 
wonderful she is — 

Mary: What’s wrong with that? 

Moruer: If you ask me, it’s a lot of 
nonsense. Mothers are just people 
like anyone else. 

Teppy: But kind of special people, 
aren’t they, Mom? 

Moruer (Laughing): I'm glad you 
think so, dear. 

Mary: Mother, listen, was there any 
mail for me? For any of us? 

Moruer: Mail? Oh, yes, Bob got 
something. 

Bos (Ezxcitedly): I did? 

Moruer (Going to a table): Yes, that 
pamphlet on airplanes you sent for. 
(She holds up a brown envelope but 
Bos doesn’t take it.) 

Bos (Disappointed): Oh, was that all? 


Mary: Wasn’t there anything else, 
Mom? 

Moruer: Now, what were you ex- 
pecting? None of you has written 
to your Grandma lately or she’d 
answer and you really should — 

Bos (Making signs to Mary): Mary, 
it’s getting late. I mean, didn’t we 
want to — 

Mary: Yes. (Desperately) Mother, if 
your cookies are in the oven — 

Moruer: My goodness, you don’t 
smell them burning, do you? 

Mary: No, but they might be, Mom. 

Moruer (Laughing): Oh, I see. You 
children have something up your 
sleeves. All right, I’ll go, (She starts 
right) but Ill have some fresh 
cookies for you soon, and if your 
father comes in let me know. (She 
goes out right.) 

Mary: Quickly. (Mary and Bos both 
rush to radio.) We'll have missed the 
first announcement. 

Bos (As he turns on radio): They'll be 
right in the middle of the program. 
(The radio comes on with some music.) 

Teppy: Maybe they’ll announce my 
name right over the radio. 

Mary: Now, Teddy, I don’t think 
you’d have won. The verse you sent 
in was all right, but you’re only a 
little boy. 

Treppy: My verse was good. (You hear 
voice from radio.) 

Bos: Shhh-hhh. (He flops down on 
upstage end of sofa.) 

ANNOUNCER: The Household Products 
Corporation are bringing you 
“Music That Cheers” heard every 
afternoon at this time. Household 
Products make the finest of electrical 
appliances for the home — washing 
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machines, mangles, mixmasters — 

Bos: Oh, it’s just the commercial. 

ANNOUNCER: Mother, make your work 
lighter by going to your dealer at 
once and looking over our splendid 
line of work savers. And now don’t 
forget to stay tuned until the end 
of the program when you will hear 
a very important announcement. 

Mary: That’s it — that’s it. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, indeed, an import- 
ant announcement about the winner 
of our Mother’s Day Contest. The 
best verse about Mother has been 
chosen, ladies and gentlemen, and 
the winner will receive a brand new 
modern ironer, one of our Giant 
Super Mangles. 

Bos: Oh. boy, I hope — I hope — 

ANNOUNCER: And now, our golden- 
voiced tenor will give you a song 
about Mother. (You hear introduc- 
tory music of the song: ““M Is for the 
Million Things She Gave Me.”’) 

Mary (Walking about): Oh, Bob, I 
can’t wait! One of us must have won. 

Bos: Boy, when Mother sees that 
brand new mangle — 

Teppy: I wish I knew how it was going 
to work. (He sprawls on sofa beside 
Bos.) 

Mary: Why, Teddy, you just put a 
sheet or towel in at one end, and zip, 
it comes out the other end all 
pressed and smooth! (The Tenor 
has started singing.) 

Tenor: M is for the million things she 
gave me. O means only that she’s 
growing old. 

Bos: Hey, what does he sing that for? 
Our Mom’s not growing old. 

Trnor (Singing): T is for the tears she 
shed to save me — 


Mary (Over song): It’s only a song, 
Bob, and I think it’s lovely. (She 
sings with radio.) H is for her heart 
of purest gold. 

Bos: Well, you’re the poetic one of the 
family, I guess, but that fellow’s 
voice annoys me. (He gets up and 
goes to radio.) Can’t I turn it down? 
(Tenor is still going on with song.) 

Mary: We don’t want to miss the 
announcement. 

Bos: We won’t. I'll watch. (He turns 
radio low. The Tenor finishes to end 
of song. Then the ANNOUNCER may 
announce another orchestral piece 
which is played during the following 
lines. But all very low.) Besides, 
there'll be more music before — 
(JANET, about ten, enters left carrying 
a package.) 

JANET: Hi, kids. 

Mary: Janet. 

Janet: Did you hear anything? Have 
they announced — 

Bos: Not yet. We're waiting now. 
It’s coming at the end of the pro- 
gram. (He moves small chair near 
radio and sits down.) 

Janet: Oh, I’m so excited. I prac- 
tically ran all the way home and 
here’s the candy just in case. 

Teppy: In case what? 

Janet: Well, I mean we'll have some- 
thing for Mom even if we don’t win 
the mangle. (She puts candy on 
table left with books.) 

Mary: If we don’t win! Janet, don’t 
you even breathe such a thing. One 
of us is going to win. We’ve got to. 

Janet: Well, after all, thousands of 
people must have entered the con- 
test. I’m only being practical. 

Bos: But Janet, look at our verses. 
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Janet: I don’t know if I want to look 
at mine, although I guess it was 
pretty good after I went over it so 
many times. I think what I said 
about Mother’s busy hands — 

Bos: It’s not her hands so much. It’s 
all the steps she takes for us. I got 
that in. 

Mary: Well, if I do say so myself. I 
think my verse was artistic. (She 
sits down on chair right.) 

Janet: Of course. You’re the literary 
one, Mary. Yours was like a sonnet 
—almost. (She sighs and sits down 
on sofa.) 

Mary: It was a sonnet. But of course 
the judges might have liked yours 
better, Janet. It’s a good thing we 
sent in different types of verse — 
then one of them will be sure to win. 
Now, Bob’s was funny. 

Bos: What do you mean funny? 

Teppy: Isn’t anyone going to say any- 
thing about my verse? 

Bos: Speak for yourself, Teddy. All 
the rest of us do. 

Teppy: My verse was short but — 

Janet: Short and sweet. 

Teppy: Sure, I wrote about Mother’s 
smile. 

Mary (One ear cocked to radio): Shh-h 
—wait—turn it up, Bob! (Bos 
does so.) 

ANNOUNCER (From radio): Ladies and 
gentlemen, you have been listening 
to “Music That Cheers’ — and 
now — for that important announce- 
ment you’ve been waiting for! 

Bos: Oh, boy! 

Janet: This suspense — I can’t stand 
it. (The remarks of the children may 
be interpolated very quickly over 
ANNOUNCER but so that you don’t 





miss any of his important sentences.) 

ANNOUNCER: We received many fine 
verses about Mother — so many in 
fact that it was hard to choose — 

Mary: Why doesn’t he get to the 
point? 

ANNOUNCER: But our judges finally 
made the selection. The best verse 
in our big Mother’s Day contest will 
be read on this program tomorrow. 

Mary (Rising and walking about): But 
isn’t he ever going to say who — 

Announcer: And at this time to- 
morrow we will also announce the 
name of the winner. 

JANET: Not until tomorrow? 

ANNOUNCER: The winner, however, has 
already been notified by mail — 

Mary: What’s that? Oh, Bob. 

Announcer: Yes, indeed, the lucky 
winner has already received a special 
delivery letter and soon will receive 
the Giant Super Mangle itself. 

Mary: Already received —oh, Bob, 
turn it off —I can’t bear it. (The 
ANNOUNCER has gone on describing 
mangle — “The new giant super 
mangle with its new automatic heat 
control and its deluxe motor —’’) 

Bos (Sadly): We didn’t win. (He turns 
radio off.) 

JANET: You’re sure? You're sure there 
isn’t a letter — 

Mary: We asked Mom. Oh dear, I — 
I’m afraid I’m going to cry. (She stts 
down again suddenly.) 

Teppy: I thought I was going to hear 
my name announced over the radio! 

JANET (Patting him): Oh, Teddy. I 
wasn’t so sure as the rest of you that 
we’d win, but even so — gee, I feel 
sunk. 

Bos: For weeks we’ve been counting 











on this, and how surprised Mother 

would be. 

Mary: Now Mother will have to work 
just as hard as ever. I thought if she 
didn’t have to stand over that old 
ironing board working her fingers to 
the bone for all of us— ironing 
dresses and shirts and sheets and 
thousands of towels every week — 

Bos: How many? 

Mary: Well, maybe not thousands, 
but we use plenty. Oh, that mangle 
would have been so marvelous — 
(FATHER enters left.) 

FaTHer (Cheerfully): Who’s marvel- 
ous? (He stops and stares at them all.) 
My goodness. What’s the matter 
with you children? 

Bos (Glumly): Hello, Dad. 

FaTuHER: Are you all coming down with 
something? 

Mary: No, it’s worse — much worse. 
Dad, we didn’t win. 

FatTHer: Didn’t win? 

JANET: The contest we told you about 
for Mother’s Day. 

FaTHER: My goodness — did you 
really expect to win? 

Bos: Why, of course. 
think we entered? 

FatTHer: But Bob, it’s such a slim 
chance. Thousands of people enter 
every contest and I’ve never known 
anybody who won. 

Mary: But Dad, don’t you under- 
stand? Now, Mother won’t have her 


Why do you 


mangle. 

FatHer: Does your mother want a 
mangle? 

JANET: Of course she does. We've 
heard her say so. 


Bos: And now she'll have to go on 
working her fingers to the bone — 


Fatuer: Is that what she does? 

Mary: Of course. She’s just a slave, 
Dad, a slave to this house. 

Fatuer: A slave? Your mother? 

Mary (Dramatically): A slave to all of 
us! (Moruer enters, looking quite 
unlike a slave. She is smiling and 
carrying a plate of cookies.) 

Moruer: Children, here are the 
cookies. (She sets them on table and 
goes to FatHer.) Oh, George, you’re 
home. I’m so glad. Wait till you 
hear — 

FatuHer (Sadly, but his eyes are twink- 
ling a little): Emily, my dear, you 
mustn’t look so happy. And I don’t 
think the children will be wanting 
any cookies. 

Moruer: George, what on earth — 

FatuHer: We've had a little tragedy. 
The children were to have a wonder- 
ful present for you — 

Mary: We entered a Mother’s Day 
contest. 

Moruer: You entered a Mother’s Day 
contest? 

JaNET: Yes, and we all wrote verses 
about you. 

Bos: But we didn’t win. 

Mary: Now, all we’ve got are the 
verses. 

Teppy: And a box of eandy. (He walks 
toward table where candy is.) 

Janet: Teddy, you shouldn’t have 
told. The candy’s all we have to 
give now. We wanted to save that 
for Sunday. 

Teppy: Gee, I just thought a piece of 
candy might cheer us all up. 

Mary (Rising and going to table): It’s 
Mother’s candy. (Picking up box) 
But I guess you might as well have 

it, Mom. 
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Moruer (She takes it): Thank you, my 















dears. But how about a cookie to 
cheer us all up? (She passes the 
plate. Teppy and Fatuer take 
cookies but others refuse.) And I 
would like to hear those verses. I’d 
like to know what you said about me. 

Bos: Sure. Have you got them, Mary? 

Mary (Going to her books): They’re in 
my notebook. We can each read our 
own —(FaTHER goes to desk, sits 
down and takes pen from pocket.) 

Moruer: What are you doing, George? 

Fatuer (Turning and smiling): Who 
knows, my dear? Maybe I’m going 
to write a verse for you too. 

Mary (Handing out sheets of paper): 
Here’s yours, Janet — and Teddy — 
and Bob — (They each take a sheet of 
paper.) 

Bos: I guess you’d better read yours 
first, Mary. It’s the best. 

JaNnET: I think we ought to save the 
best till last. Teddy, you read yours 
first. 

Treppy: Does that mean mine is the 
worst? 

Moruer: Of course not, dear. First 
things are always nice, too. (She sits 
down in chair left.) 

Teppy: Well — all right. (He stands 
up, holding his sheet of paper.) 

Janet: Then I'll do mine, and then 
Bob — (Mary sits down at right.) 

Mortuer: Come on, Teddy. I’m just 
going to sit back now and enjoy this. 
(She looks at Farner) George .. . 

Fatuer: Yes, dear. I’m listening. 


(He has been writing something but 
now turns to listen.) 

Teppy: Well, this is my verse. 
Mother’s smile is so pretty, 
And that is the end of my little ditty. 


Moruer: Why — why, that’s wonder- 
ful, dear. Did you do it all yourself? 

Teppy: Well, I asked Bob what would 
rhyme with pretty and he said ditty, 
but I did most of it. 

FaTHER: Pretty and ditty — that’s re- 
markable. (Treppy flops down on 
floor near Moruer’s chair, smiling.) 

Bos (Clapping hands): Sure — ap- 
plause for Teddy. Now, how about 
you, Janet? 

JANET: All right. (She rises, holding her 
paper.) Here’s my verse about you, 
Mom. It’s entitled “Busy Hands.” 
Busy hands has Mother, 

Busy every day; 

Doing for her family 

In every single way. 

Busy hands has Mother — 
Busy for us all — 

Moruer: My goodness! 

JANET: What’s the matter, Mother? 

Morner: Nothing, dear. It’s just that 
you make me seem so busy. 

JANET: Well, gracious, aren’t you? 
(She starts again.) 

Busy hands has Mother, 
Busy for us all — 

Ironing, cooking, sewing, 
Summer, spring and fall. 

Bos: Hey, Janet, what about winter? 
You left that out. 

JANET: Bob Wells, am I going to be 
allowed to finish my verse or not? 

Bos: I’m sorry. 

Janet (With dignity): Winter didn’t 
fit into the rhyme. 

Moruer: Of course not. Go ahead, 
dear. 

JANET: This is the last verse. 

Busy hands has Mother, 
Busy all the while; 
But in spite of all she does 
















Mother can always smile. 

(There is a pause.) What’s the 
matter, Mother? Didn’t you like 
it? 

Moruer: Why, yes indeed, Janet. I 
just feel a little dizzy, I guess, from 
being so busy. 

Teppy: Hey, Mom, you made a rhyme 
too. 

Moruenr: So I did. (She smiles.) Let’s 
hear your verse, Bob. 

Bos: Okey. (He gets up, holding sheet 
of paper) Mine’s called “If You 
Were in Mother’s Shoes.” 

FatuHer: What's that? 


Bos: “If You Were in Mother’s 
Shoes.” (He clears his throat and 
begins.) 


If you were in a mother’s shoes, 
You’d probably often have the blues. 
Your legs would hurt and your feet 
would ache 
From all the countless steps you’d 
take. 
Your life would be one long task, 
You could never rest or never relax, 
(He stops, apologizing) Relax and 
task — that isn’t such a good rhyme. 
Motuer: Oh, it’s fine, dear — fine. 
Go on. 
Bos: 


For Mother’s work is never done, 

On she goes from sun to sun. 

But if you were a mother, in spite 
of all; 

Your smile would continue brave 
and gay, 

Each minute, each second, each 
hour of the day. 


That’s all. Why are you smiling, 
Mother? 
MorueEr: Why, I’m just looking brave, 





I guess, dear, like you said. 

Bos: Oh. Well, you’d better read yours 
now, Mary. Mary’s is the best, 
Mom. (He sits down again, relieved.) 

JANET: Mary’s is like Milton’s sonnet 
— Milton’s sonnet on his blindness. 

Mary (Rising): It isn’t like it at all. 
I just looked at Milton’s sonnet to 
be sure I got the rhymes in the right 
places. 

Moruer: I see. 

Mary: A Sonnet on My Mother. 
(She reads hers dramatically with 
Jeeling.) 

When I consider how my mother’s 
life is spent, 

And how she works her fingers to 
the bone; 

What can we children do that might 
atone 

For this gift from heaven that’s been 
sent? 

’Tis no wonder that her back is bent. 

(Mary stops.) I’m sorry, Mother, 

it isn’t really, but bent rhymed with 

sent. Sonnets are hard to do. 

Moruer: Yes, dear, I understand. 

Mary (Continuing): 

When you consider all her work 

And how there is no task that she 
will shirk; 

We know her sacrifices we cannot 
prevent. 

Then is there aught that we can say 
or do 

In verse or song or story 

That will compensate a mother even 
in part? 

The things that we can do seem all 
too few 

But though small and insignificant 
they may be, 

We give them now — with all our 

















heart. 

Janet (Sighing): Gee . . . Isn’t that 
beautiful? I just can’t understand 
why your verse didn’t win, Mary. 

Bos: Yeah, it — it kind of gets you, 
doesn’t it? 

FaTHER (Getting up from desk, holding 
a check): It’s practically got me in 
tears. Emily, my dear, I don’t have 
any verse. I’m not good at rhyme, 
but I love you very much and here’s 
a check, 

Moruer: A check? 

Fatuer: A check for that mangle the 
children tried to win for you. 

MoruHeEr (Rising and going to FaTHER): 
But George — 

Mary: A check? But Dad, we didn’t 
think you could afford — 

Bos: You’ve had so many extra ex- 
penses — 

JaneET: We had the house painted 
and — 

Moruer: Of course your father can’t 
afford — (She is looking at the check.) 

FaTHER: My dear, I most certainly 
can. The children have made me 
realize how hard you work. 

Mortuer: What nonsense! I won’t take 
it. 

FatHER: Emily, what are you doing? 

Mortuer (Tearing check in two): Tear- 
ing up this check. (She deposits it in 
a wastebacket near desk.) I don’t 
need it anyhow. I’m going to have 
a new mangle. 

FaTHER: What? 

Mary: Mother! 

Moruer: Yes, you see, I wrote a verse, 
too. 

Janet: You wrote? Do you mean — 

Moruer: Yes, I entered the Mother’s 

Day Contest. 


Bos: And you — Mom, do you mean 
you — 

Moruer: Yes. I won. 

FaTHER: You— you won? Well, I 
—I don’t know what to say. I’m 
flabbergasted. 

Moruer: I was surprised, too, George, 
but I got the special delivery letter 
this morning and — 

Teppy: But Mom, why didn’t you tell 
us? 

Moruer: I was waiting until your 
father got home. I wanted you all 
to hear it together and then when 
you all started about your verses — 

Mary: But Mother, I can still hardly 
believe — (The doorbell rings.) 

Moruer: There’s the doorbell — 
maybe that’s my new mangle! 

FaTHER: I'll see. (He rushes out left.) 

Mortuer: George, I want to see, tno. 
(She rushes out after him. The chil- 
dren stare at one another.) 

JANET: Can you imagine? 

Bos: To think that Mom won the 
contest! 

Mary: I’m so happy she’s going to 
have that mangle, but I just can’t 
understand — what do you suppose 
Mom wrote in her verse? (FATHER 
re-enters carrying a large carton. He 
is followed by MorTHER.) 

FatHer: Look —here it is— your 
mother’s new mangle! (He sets it 
down in middle of floor.) 

Moruer: Open it, dear, quickly. 

JANET: My! 

Bos: Look — that’s it all right. (They 
all cluster around.) 

FaTuHER (As he opens top of box) : Emily, 
I’m proud of you. You’re the only 
person I ever knew who won a con- 
test. 





















Moruer: Well, dear, I think it was 
partly luck. (FATHER has top off box 
and she looks in.) Oh, George, look, 
isn’t it wonderful? 

Fatuer: A beauty! (He bends over box 
again to lift it out.) 

Moruer: Wait, dear, don’t take it out 
of the box yet. Let’s carry it into 
the kitchen and set it up on that 


side table. I want to try it. (She 
starts right.) 

Mary: But Mother, just a minute, 
please. 


Moruenr: Yes, dear? 

Mary: We— we want to hear your 
verse. 

JANET: We'd like to know what you 
said about Mothers. 

Moruer: Well, children, my verse had 
a different slant than yours. 

Bos: A different slant? 

Moruer: Not that all your verses 
weren’t beautiful — they were. But 
you did—well—you did paint 
kind of a sad picture of a mother’s 
life. 

Mary: A sad picture? 

Moruer: I mean, you seemed to in- 
sinuate that Mothers have a pretty 
hard time of it. 

JANET: But Mother, don’t you? 

Morser: Humph! (She takes piece of 
paper from apron pocket.) Listen to 
this. (She reads firmly, now and then 
shaking her head for emphasis.) 

Oh, I’m a mother and I declare 

That a mother’s lot is not hard to 
bear. 

Of course, the poets all like to say 

Mother works so hard that her hair 


turns gray. 
And the songwriters too, they all 


declare 


That her brow is furrowed and 
wrinkled with care. 

But now I do propose to show 

That a mother’s row is not hard to 
hoe. 

It’s really just nonsense when all’s 
said and done 

And it’s time people knew that 
Mother has fun! 

You can be banker or doctor or 
merchant or chief, 

I'll choose to be mother; ’tis my firm 
belief 

That no one throughout this great 
broad land 

Is as lucky as Mother — her life’s 
simply grand! 

And a family is not a burden to 
carry, 

But a joy every day that makes her 
life merry. 

The smiles they give her, the words 
that they say, 

The love that they shower on her 
every day; 

Well, all of these things I must re- 
peat 

Are what makes Mother’s life com- 
plete. 

Mary: Oh, Mom. 

Teppy: Gee! 

FatueEr: Well, I guess that’s telling us. 

JANET: Mom, is it really the way you 
say? 

Bos: Is it really true? 

Moruer: Of course it’s true. 

FaTHER: The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating of it, children. After all, 
children, your mother won the prize! 

CHILDREN: Oh, Mother. (They all 
rush to hug her as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Characters 
FINNY, @ merman 
Funny, @ second merman 
FANNY, a@ mermaid 
ALEC STEVENS, a deep-sea diver 

SETTING: A sea cave on the ocean floor. 

Time: A month after V-J Day. 

At Rise: Finny, Funny and Fanny 
are lying on the floor of their sea cave, 
leaning back against the rocks. FINNY 
is untangling some seaweed from his 
tail, Funny is toying with a shell held 
in his fins and Fanny is asleep. 

Finny (Throwing the seaweed to one side 
and sitting up straight): I’m hungry! 

Funny (Putting down shell): So am I! 
Some soft shell crabs would taste 
mighty good. Let’s swim over to 
Rocky Point and try our luck. 

Finny: Isn’t that the place where the 
earth-boy frightened us so? 

Funny: Yes, but that won’t happen 
again. 

Fanny (Who has been lying very still 
against the side of the cave, yawns 
audibly, rubs her eyes and stretches her 
tail. Drowsily): What won’t happen 
again, Funny? 

Fonny: You were not there, Fanny. 
An earth-boy dove off a boat at low 
tide near Rocky Point. He hit his 
head on a reef. We were swimming 
to him when a beautiful earth-girl 
plunged in and — 

Finny (Interrupting) : She was wonder- 
ful! She had blue eyes, not green 
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like yours, Fanny, and a dazzling 
white covering that lighted the sea. 
She swam so swiftly that bubbles 
frothed up all around her. She 
scared us. 

Fanny: But what about the earth- 
boy? What happened to him? What 
did he look like? 

Funny: He was a very big creature, 
with short brown hair. He had a 
sand-colored body with green stripes. 

Finny: Not stripes. The green was not 
a part of his body, it was sort of 
fitted — 

Fanny: Never mind about his clothes! 
You mermen don’t know anything! 
What happened to him? What did he 
say to the earth-girl? 

Funny: He didn’t say anything. He 
had a cut in his head which turned 
the water all red around him. He 
couldn’t seem to swim. The earth- 
girl swept down to him with a strong 
stroke, caught him under his fins — 

Fanny: Arms—but go on, what 
happened? 

Funny: Arms then, and she turned 
sideways and swam straight up out 
of sight with him! 

Finny: Swish . . . bubbles, bubbles, 
bubbles, and they were gone! 

Fanny: Didn’t you follow? 

Finny: No, we were too scared. 

Fanny (Scornfully): Scared! You sea- 
trout! J wouldn’t have been scared. 
I would have followed the earth-boy 








all the way up to the beach and have 
helped the earth-girl save him! 

Funny: You couldn’t! The change in 
pressure would have killed you be- 
fore you got to the surface. 

Finny: The earth-boy should have 
looked for rocks before he dove in. 
Funny: Of course. Earth-people are so 
stupid. They think they can be like 
mermen and dive anywhere safely. 

Finny: Another thing, they think they 
can eat a big meal and go for a mile 
swim, the way we do; they can’t! 

Fanny (Wisely): I know, they get 
cramps and double up and drown. 
Why, I wonder? 

Funny: Because they are warm- 
blooded, and the icy water cails all 
the blood away from their stomachs 
so the stomach muscles go into 
kinks. That’s what Uncle Neptune 
told me, anyway. 

Finny: And if they go into the water 
when they are very hot, they may 
get cramps, too. It’s nice to be cool 
and calm and never overheated, 
isn’t it? But we get cramps when we 
go too near the air! 

Fanny: Well, anyway, I wouldn’t have 
been scared of the earth-boy and 
girl. I’m not afraid of anything from 
the earth-world — (As FaNny says 
this, AuEec, the diver, appears at the 
back of the stage, moving slowly for- 
ward, taking long high steps and 
“floating” his arms shoulder-high. 
Fanny turns and sees him. Screams 
and points with one fin.) Look! 
What’s that? 

Finny (Shrinking back against his rock, 
in a quavering voice): Wha — Wha — 
What are you? 

Funny (Very excited): It can’t be an 





octopus, it hasn’t enough arms! 

Fanny (Screaming again) : It’s going to 
swallow us! 

Finny: Are you a merman? 

Funny: Are you a sea monster? Who 
are you? 

Fanny: I’m scared! 

Auec: I’m a deep-sea diver from the 
carrier WASP. My name is Alec 
Stevens. 

Fanny: An earth-man! 
ugly one! 

Auec: Thanks. (He stops center stage.) 

Finny: Take off that top-piece. Let’s 
see your face. 

Funny: You can’t live down here. Go 
back! 

Avec: I can’t take off my diver’s suit, 
because it is weighted to keep me 
down here and this tube and head 
piece bring me air, so I can breathe. 

Fanny (Aside): He has a nice voice. 
Maybe he would take me up with 
him to see the earth. 

Fonny: Earth-man, what are you here 
for — all togged out like that? 

Auec: I’m here to — (Breaks off sud- 
denly, then in an excited voice) By 
cricky, maybe you mermen can help 
me! Have you been here all through 
the war? 

Finny: Through what? 

Auec: The war — the World War, you 
know — oh, but maybe you don’t 
know! (Laughs) Why should you? 
Only you live right in the submarine 
zone. 

Fanny (Brightly): I think I know what 
he is talking about! Don’t you re- 
member the sea-quakes, Finny? The 
sea roared and the waters rushed 
about, we were tossed against the 

rocks and once I was covered with 
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sand. Was that war, earth-man? 

AuEc: Probably was, it sounds like an 
exploding U-boat or a depth bomb 
to me. 

Funny: Please talk our language, 
earth-man. Well, what do you want 
down here? How can we help you? 

Auec: First, I want you to tell me 
where all this roaring and rushing 
happened. 

Funny: Where? Here, right here in our 
cave. 

Auec: Here? That’s luck. Now think 
carefully. Did you see anywhere a 
steel, waterproof box, about ten 
inches long by six wide? It was 
marked with a number, 64886. We 
took our bearings when the box went 
overboard and it ought to be around 
here somewhere. (The MERMEN look 
at each other knowingly, but do not 
speak.) Well, did you find it? Hurry 
up, I can’t stay down here all day. 
I’m getting cold. 

Finny (Cautiously): Why do you want 
this box, earth-man? Is it valuable? 

AuEc: Yes, to us, it is. It contains the 
plans of a new and dangerous type 
of submarine. 

Funny: How many fresh soft shell 
crabs is it worth to you, earth-man? 

AuEec: Thunder — how should I know! 
I don’t pay in fish! 

Funny: You'll have to, because we 
won't sell for anything else. 

Auec (Eagerly): Then you did find the 
box? 

Finny: We found a box and it sounds 
like your box, but we can’t read 
numbers. 

Atxec: What do you want for it? 

Fanny: I'll give you the box, — it’s 

mine, I found it — if you will take 


me up to the earth-world with you! 

Funny: Don’t listen to her! Air will 
kill her. 

Finny: Pay us four boatloads of fresh 
crabs from Rocky Point and you can 
have the box. 

Autec: Rocky Point! I never want to 
hear that name again! I almost lost 
my life there. Hit my head on a 
rock — (He is interrupted by cries 
from the MERMEN.) 

Funny: He’s the same earth-man! 

Finny: He is stupid after all! 

Fanny: Where is the beautiful earth- 
girl who saved you? 

ALEc: So you were there the day we 
were bathing! We are old friends, 
then. Come, please let me have the 
box of plans. See, they are signaling 
me to come back to the carrier. 
(There are jerks on the air tube.) 1 
must go. 

Finny: Come again tomorrow. We will 
talk it over. 

ALEc: This is my last day here. We 
weigh anchor tonight. I’ve been 
searching the ocean around here for 
days. 

Fanny (Stealthily bringing a box 
wrapped in seaweed from behind her 
rock, out of sight of AuEc, but so that 
the audience can see it): Promise us 
something, earth-man, and we will 
give you the box. 

AuEc (Wildly): Anything I can! Quick! 
What? 

Fanny: That you won’t ever dive into 
shallow water again, that you won’t 
ever go swimming right after eating 
or when you are hot, and — 

Finny (Interrupting): And promise us 

that you will tell the other earth- 

men and women how dangerous it is 
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for them to do these things in our 

sea! 

Funny: Promise! 

Fanny: Promise! 

AtEc: That last is a tall order — to tell 
everyone — but I’ll do my best, that 
I can promise. Cross my heart. 
Now the box, please. (He moves a 
slow step or two toward Fanny.) 

Fanny: Here. (She holds the box up to 
him. Auxc takes it, slow motion, turns 
it slowly in his hands, shaking off the 
seaweed and moving backward toward 
the rear of the stage, still facing the 
audience. When he reaches the rear of 
the stage, he turns the box so the audi- 
ence can see the label and focuses his 
flashlight on it so the large label is 
clear. It reads: Castor Oil! 

Auxc (Half groaning and half laughing) : 
Castor Oil! 

Fanny (Who, with Finny and Funny, 
has hidden her eyes from the light of 




































Characters 
MOTHER 
FATHER 
Rapa CARROLL 
JOHNNIE CARROLL 
Doris CARROLL 
GRANDPA 
CHARLIE Scorr 
Time: Memorial Day. 
Setrine: An American living room. 
At Rise: Moruer is seated on the sofa 
while JoHNNIE, a boy of twelve 
dressed in a Boy Scout uniform, 


the flashlight, in a muffled voice): Is it 

the right box, earth-man? 

Auec: No, Fanny, far from it! But 
never mind, I’ll leave it here for you 
and — 

Finny (Shouting from behind his fins): 
But you'll keep your promise to us! 

Autec (Dropping box, snapping off 
flashlight and stepping out of sight at 
rear of stage): Yes, Finny, Fanny 
and Funny, I'll try to teach earth- 
people to swim safely in your sea. 
I’m going up to the air now. (His 
voice grows fainter. FANNY, FINNY 
and Funny take their fins down from 
their eyes and look in the direction of 
ALECc’s voice. FUNNY waves a fin, 
FANNY wipes her eyes as ALEC’S voice 
fades away) Good-by — good-by — 
good-by — 

Fanny, Finny and Funny (Together): 

Good-by, good-by, earth-man! 

THE END 


See the Parade 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


stands near her. MOTHER is brushing 
the back of Jounnte’s coat. He holds 
his Boy Scout hat in his hand. 
JounniE: Mom, I brushed my hat be- 
fore. Does it look all right? 
Moruer: Of course, Johnnie. 
Jounnie: And I shined my shoes. 
Moruer: A lot of good that will do 
after you’ve paraded for an hour or 
so. 
Jounnie: But Mom, your whole uni- 
form has got to be perfect for a 
parade and that includes your shoes, 
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too. The Scoutmaster said so. 

Moruer: Yes, dear, I know. (She 
rises, puts brush on small table near 
sofa.) Well, I’m just glad that this 
parade happens only once a year. 
I’ve spent all morning getting the 
members of this family ready. 

JOHNNIE: Then where are they? 
Where’s Dad and Ralph? And 
Grandpa was going to meet us here. 
Doris is out on the porch practicing 
with her baton—and everyone’s 
starting to line up at the corner now, 
Mom — see? (He runs to window.) 
The parade will be starting — 

MOTHER (Walking over to window, too): 
Nonsense, there’s plenty of time. . . . 
(FaTHER enters left wearing World 
War I uniform. He puts his hat on 
table left. He is rubbing his sleeves 
over the brass buttons on his coat. 
MOTHER turns as he comes in.) 

FaTHER: Alice, do these buttons look 
shined up enough to you? 

Moruer: Yes, Henry. If I tried, I 
could see myself in them. 

FaTHerR: Well, they ought to look 
nice — I’ve spent all morning on 
them. 

JOHNNIE: Say, Dad, we'd better hurry! 

FaTHEeR: Oh — lots of time yet. 
Alice, this place here at the side 
where you let my coat out — 

Moruer: What’s the matter with that? 

FaTHER: Nothing, but I wondered if it 
showed. 

Moruer: Of course it doesn’t show. 
Henry Carroll, I never knew men 
could be so vain. 

JOHNNIE: It’s because of the parade, 
Mom — and if you think we’re vain, 
you ought to see Doris strutting 

around. 





FaTHER (Still fussing with coat): Alice, 
a man doesn’t like to feel he’s gained 
so much weight he can’t wear his 
uniform. 

Moruer (Laughing a little): Well, what 
do you expect after twenty-five 
years? (GRANDPA enters right, wear- 
ing uniform of Spanish American 
War.) 

Granppa (Very chipper): 
folks, how are you? 

JOHNNIE: Gramp — you look super! 

Moruer (Smiling at him): Hello, 
Father. 

JOHNNIE: Didn’t you bring Grandma? 

Granppa: Grandma’s sitting on the 
porch waiting for the parade to start. 

Mortuer: Oh, fine — I’ll go down and 
sit with her if I ever get this family 
of mine ready. Henry’s feeling bad 
because I had to let out his coat. 
(She sits on sofa again.) 

Fatuer: Now, Alice — 

MorueEr: Yes, you are, Henry. 

Granppa: Say, I remember Grandma 
had to let mine out when I was about 
your age, Henry. Now, I’m so old 
I’m getting thin again. 

JOHNNIE: See, Dad, all you got to do is 
wait till you’re as old as Gramp. 

GRANDPA: Sure — another twenty-five 
years and you can have Alice take 
that coat in again. (AuicE laughs. 
GRANDPA stis in easy chair right.) 
Say, where’s Ralph? 

FatHer: Getting his uniform on, I 
suppose. I tell you, I’m going to be 
mighty proud having my son march- 
ing beside me today. 

Granppa: Yep—there’ll be three 
generations of us, Henry. I remem- 

ber how proud I felt when you got 

back from World War I and could 
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march beside me. Now you feel the 
same way about Ralph. So do I. 
After all, he’s my grandson. 

JouNNIE: I’m your grandson, too, I 
guess. What about Doris and me? 
Aren’t you proud to be marching 
with us? 

Granppa: Of course I am. I saw Doris 
out on the porch just now. She looks 
mighty pretty. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, now that she’s a drum 
majorette — (Doris, a girl of fifteen, 
runs in right. She is swinging a 
baton.) 

Doris: Mother — Mother, I’ve been 
practicing again. How do I look? 
Moruer: Like something out of an 
operetta, dear. Very nice, indeed. 
Doris: Do you want to see me throw 

my baton? 

Moruer: Oh, not in here, dear, the 
ceiling’s not very high — you might 
break something. 

Doris: Break something? You don’t 
think I’m going to drop it, do you? 
(She throws baton lightly into air and 
catches it.) 

Fatuer: Look out for the lamps. (He 
sits left.) 

Jounnte: It is kind of crowded in here, 
Doris. 

Doris: Oh, I’m good, I am. (She 
throws baton higher this time and 
drops it. She looks crestfalien.) 

JOHNNIE: Hey, you dropped it. You're 
not going to do that in the parade, 
are you? 

Doris: Of course not. The ceiling is 

too low — that’s what’s the matter. 

But look at the way I’m going to 

strut. (She marches right and left 


swinging her baton back and forth in 
front of her in style of drum major 





and now and then twirling it.) 

Granppa (Stamping feet and clapping 
hands): Best I’ve ever seen in all my 
years of parades! 

Doris: Do I twirl my baton gracefully, 
do you think? 

JoHNNIE: Gracefully. Listen to her. 
You talk about us men folks being 
vain, Mom — 

Doris: I’m not vain. I just want to do 
it well. After all, when I’m going to 
lead — 

JOHNNIE: 
parade. 

Doris: I didn’t say I was. 
leading one part of it. 

JOHNNIE: Grandpa and the old fellows 
are leading the parade. 

Granppa: Old fellows, humph! (He 
rises jauntily.) Be careful whom 
you’re calling old. You’re as young 
as you feel and today I feel sixteen 
— yes, siree. Sixteen! (He grabs 
Doris and dances her around.) 

Motuer: My goodness, you’d all 
better save your energy for the 
parade. It’s a good thing I’m not 
marching. At least someone will 
have pep enough left to fix our 
picnic lunch. 

JOHNNIE: Gee, Mom, I’m hungry all 
ready. Are we going to have ham- 
burgers? 

Moruer: Yes, dear, and potato salad 
and pickles and — 

FaTHER (Looking at watch): Where is 
Ralph? Johnnie, you’d better run 
up to his room and tell him we’re all 
waiting for him. 

JOHNNIE: Okey, Dad. 
left.) 

Doris (Still twirling baton): Ralph’s 

probably busy pinning on all his 


You’re not leading the 


But I’m 
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medals. After all, this is the first 
parade he’s been in since he got 
home. (You hear a band playing off. 
Doris runs to window.) Look — 
there’s the Legion band — they’re 
all lined up at the corner. Oh, pa- 
rades are such fun. 

GRANDPA: They’re not all fun — at 
least for us grown-ups. They make 
us remember things that we ought 
to remember. (JOHNNIE runs back 
in.) 

JOHNNIE: Ralph’s not in his room, 
Dad. 

FaTHER (Rising): Not in his room? 
What on earth — have you seen him, 
Alice? 

Motuer: Why, I — not since early 
this morning, I guess. I’ve been so 
busy — 

Doris: Maybe he got ready early and 
went on down to meet some of the 
other fellows. Come on, Johnnie. 
Let’s run down to the corner and see. 

JoHNNIE: All right. (Doris and 
JOHNNIE rush out right.) 

FatTHEer (Walking about): I just can’t 
understand this. I’m sure Ralph 
knew what time we were to be ready 
and that you were going to meet us 
here, Father. 

Granppa: Well, maybe he went down 
already the way Doris said. Young 
fellow like that wants to talk to his 
own buddies. 

FatHer: I don’t think so. His best 
friend can’t march at all, you know. 
Charlie’s always been his buddy. 

Granppa: Charlie? Charlie who? 

Moruer: You know, Father — Charlie 
Scott next door. The boy who came 
home blind. 

Granppa: Sure — sure, I do — getting 
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so old I forget names. That was an 

awful thing — Charlie losing his 

sight. 

Moruer: Ralph still isn’t over it. I 
think he minds Charlie being blind 
more than Charlie does. They went 
all through the war together and 
then when that mine blew up in 
Charlie’s face —oh, it seems ter- 
rible. (Ralph, a tall young man in 
his twenties, enters left. He is not 
wearing a uniform. He stops as he 
sees everyone in the room.) 

Ratpo: Oh—Mom, Dad — and 
Gramp, too. I — I thought you’d be 
gone. 

Moruer (Rising and going to him): 
Ralph, where have you been? We’ve 
been worried. 

Rapa: I just took a walk, Mom, and 
I came in the back way. Didn’t want 
to run into the parade. 

Fatuer: But son, it’s late — and your 
uniform — you’re not ready. 

Raups: My uniform? 

Granppa: Yes, boy, it’s almost time to 
start. We've been waiting for you. 

Ratpx: But you — you didn’t think I 
was going to march in that parade? 

Fatuer: Didn’t think — of course we 
thought. Why, I’ve been looking 
forward to it for weeks — having 
you march beside me — 

Raupu: I — I’m sorry, Dad. I thought 
you knew how I felt. Parades seem 
silly to me. 

Granoppa: Silly? 

Rautpa#: What good does all that 
marching up and down the street do 

the boys who died? And bands 

playing — they can’t hear the bands. 

And how about Charlie Scott? He 

can’t even see your parade. 
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Granppa: I know, Ralph, but it’s in 
honor of all those boys — not only 
of your buddies but of all the men 
who have fought for our country. 
It makes us remember — 

Ratpu: I don’t want to remember. (He 
turns away.) 

FatuER: Ralph, the children — Doris 
and Johnnie—they’ll be disap- 
pointed, too. The children love the 
parade. 

Raupu: Well, I’m not a child, Dad. 
I’m sorry — really — to disappoint 
you all, but I just can’t see it. Mak- 
ing a big splash and show about 
something as serious as war — 

MorTuHER (Going to him qnd putting her 
hand on his shoulder): Ralph, dear, 
please, everyone’s been looking for- 
ward to this day. Won’t you forget 
the way you feel? Won’t you put on 
your uniform and — 

Rap: I wish I could, Mom, but I 
can’t. I’ve had enough of my uni- 
form. No, you go along, Dad — I’m 
not going to march. (Doris and 
JOHNNIE run in right.) 

Doris: We didn’t see Ralph — (She 

- stops) Oh, here he is, Johnnie. 

JoHNNIE: Hi, Ralph. You’d better 
hurry. 

Fatuer: Your brother is not going to 
march, children. 

JoHNNIE: Not going to — Ralph, you— 

Fatuer: Never mind, Johnnie. (Pick- 
ing up his hat and starting right) 
Come along, we’d better go down 
and get in line. 

Doris: But Dad, what’s the matter 

with Ralph? 


FatTuer: I said never mind. Now, 


come along — come along, Father. 
right — expect 


Granppa: Yep, all 








that’s the best thing to do. (He 
looks back at RaLpH once more and 
then marches out.) 


FatHER: Goodbye, Alice. We'll see 
you later. 
Moruer: Goodbye, dear. (FATHER 


and Doris and JOHNNIE go out. 
There is a pause. Rauru looks at his 
mother. ) 

RaupH: You — you think I’m selfish, 
don’t you, Mom? 

Moruer: I —I don’t know, dear. I 
just don’t understand. 

Raupx: I did my job while I was 
needed. 

Moruer: As if we didn’t know that. 
We only have to look at your 
medals — 

Rawpu: Medals — they’re shoved away 
in a drawer. I never look at them. 
And what good do you suppose 
Charlie’s medals do him? He’s got 
lots of medals, too. 

Moruer: Ralph, you — you seem s0 
bitter about Charlie. You shouldn’t 
be. I don’t think he is. 

RatpH: Mom, I don’t see why you 
can’t understand how I feel. War is 
a grim business. We all want to for- 
get the fighting and the bloodshed, 
but we don’t want people to forget 
that it is grim. And lots of people 
already have forgotten that. Are we 
really working for peace — all of us? 
I don’t think so — we’re quarreling 
among ourselves about petty, un- 
important things — 

Moruer: But that’s just the point, 
dear. The parade — 

Raupu: The parade! Bands blaring — 
men marching — playing at war — 
what good will that do? 

CuaRuie (Off right. Calling): Ralph 
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— Ralph — are you there? Mrs. 

Carroll — 

RawpH: It’s Charlie. 

Moraer (Moving right): I'll go, dear. 
Charlie—I’m coming, Charlie. 
(CHARLIE appears at door, wearing 
uniform of World War II. He feels 
his way with his cane but must not 
give the impression of a sorry figure. 
He stands very straight and is 


smiling.) 
CHARLIE: Is it you, Mrs. Carroll? 
Moruer (Taking his arm): Yes, 


Charlie. (Raupa stands still, staring 
at CHARLIE because of his uniform.) 

CHARLIE: I’m really getting very ex- 
pert at finding my way around. 
Mother helped me across the yard 
but I managed your front porch just 
with the cane here. I was hoping 
Ralph hadn’t gone. 

Rautpw (Moving forward to CHARLIE. 
MorHeER steps back): Here I am, 
Charlie, old boy, right here. Charlie, 
you’re — you’re wearing your uni- 
form. 

CHARLIE: Certainly I’m wearing my 
uniform. Isn’t there a parade? All 
my medals, too — really showing off 
today .. . (Feeling Raurn’s shoul- 
ders) Why — why, Ralph, old boy, 
where’s yours? 

Raupa: I — I haven’t got on my uni- 
form. 

CuaruiE: Then you’d better hurry — 
time to start. I thought maybe you 
could find me a good spot on the 
sidelines somewhere before you 
started to march. 

Raupx: You — you want to go to the 
parade? 

Cuaruie: Certainly I want to. 

Raupu: But you can’t even see it. I — 
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I’m sorry, Charlie, I didn’t mean to 
say it like that. 

CHARLIE: It’s all right, Ralph. We 
know I’m blind. But that’s not 
going to stop me from really seeing — 
from doing some of the things I want 
to do in the world — and what I 
want to do right now is see that 
parade. I can see it in my mind and 
I can hear it. Get into your uniform, 
come on. 

Raupu: I — I wasn’t going to march, 
Charlie. I wasn’t going. 

CHaARLI#: What’s that? 

Raupa: Dad and Grandpa waited for 
me, but I couldn’t. The whole thing 
seems stupid to me. 

CHARLIE: The parade? 

Rauru: Bands playing, men marching 
— for what? What does it mean? 
Cuar ie: It doesn’t mean anything, | 
guess, if you don’t look beneath the 
surface — if you don’t really see. If 
you don’t see that it’s a sign that we 
haven’t forgotten — that we’re going 

to try and make peace work. 

Raupu: A sign? I never thought of it 
like that. 

Care: A sign — a symbol — what- 
ever you want to call it. There are 
lots of things we do in this world, 
just simple things perhaps, that re- 
mind us of deeper things. 

Rapa: That’s true. 

CuaruieE: And of course it is stupid to 
have parades if folks aren’t going to 
see why we have them. If they’re 
just going to see them with their 
eyes and not with their minds — if 
they’re not going to understand. 
Why, blind as I am, I can see. 

Rapa: Yes, you do see, Charlie — so 
much more than I do. (FATHER re- 








enters right, his shoulders sagging a 
little.) 

Moruer: Why, Henry. 

Fatuer: I — I came back, Alice. Let 
Grandpa and the young ones march. 
I guess the parade’s for them. 

Ratrx: No — no, it isn’t, Dad. It’s 
for all of us. I’m going to get my 
uniform on — wait for me. 

FaTHER: Ralph! You're going to 
march? 

Rawpx: You bet I am. Charlie’s made 
me see what a parade really means. 
He’s made me see the light. (He 
rushes out left.) 

FaTHER: Charlie — you look fine in 
your uniform, boy. 

Carus: Thank you, sir. You do too, 
































Characters 
“v2 a school girls 
AppLe TREE 
AppLe SEEDLINGS 
Oak TREE 
Oak SPROUTS 
SEEDLING EVERGREEN 

Setrrine: The forest. 

Time: Arbor Day. 

At Rise: The AppLe TREE stands at 
left of stage surrounded by all the 
AppLE SEEDLINGS, curled up, seated 
as if asleep. The Oak TREE stands 
at right, surrounded by the Oak 
Sprouts who are also sleeping. THE 


I know. 

Fatuer: Charlie, what did you say to 
Ralph? 

CuarRuie: Why, only that a parade 
isn’t just a parade. It’s a symbol of 
something bigger, sir. 

Fatuer: Ah, that’s what I had in 
mind, but I couldn’t express myself. 

Cuarie: The way I feel, sir, if the 
people watching that parade today 
—and the ones marching too — 
can just remember why all the men 
who aren’t there were willing to die 
for their country — well, it will be 
worthwhile, sir. Those men wanted 
to make a better world. It’s up to us 
to keep faith with them. 

THE END 


The Talking Trees 


by Helen M. Roberts 


Oak (Leaning toward Appia): 


You're still quite young, O Apple 
Tree, 
But can you answer this for me? 
My leaves are shiny green, they say, 
In preparation for this day. 
AppLe (Interrupting): 
Come to the point! You're getting 
old! 
This is the greatest day, I’m told 
Of all the year. Our children here 
(Gestures) 
Can dance and sing for all to hear. 
Oak (Disdainfully): 
I cannot say that I agree 
With such untoward frivolity. 








YounG EVERGREEN is upstage center. EVERGREEN (Coughs and clears his 
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throat to be heard): 

Do you not see? Young seedling 
trees 

Should dance and flutter in the 
breeze! 

(Both trees look down at him, then 

App_e looks off left.) 

Oak (Reprovingly): 

For shame, you upstart Evergreen! 

Such young things should be only 
seen 

Not heard, when elders wish to 
speak. 

Pray try to be a little meek! 

EVERGREEN (Eagerly) : 

Today’s the day they plant a tree. 

(Wistfully) If only they would choose 
poor me! 

APPLE (Whispering): 

Hush, Evergreen! Someone is near 

*Twould never do for them to hear 

The forest trees a-whispering. 

They’d think it was because of 
Spring. 

(Both trees clamp their hands over 

their mouths as KatTuie and Beta 

come skipping in left, swinging 
their lunch pails.) 
Beta: 

O Kathie! What a lovely day! 

Let’s stay away from school and 
play. 

Arbor Day’s no fun for me. (Laughs) 

Who ever wants to plant a tree? 

Kartute: J don’t! But sit down here by 
me. 

I’m getting hungry as can be! (She 
sits down near the Oak TREE and 
opens her lunch pail.) 

Beta (Sitting down and opening her 
lunch pail, laugh) : 

I’m always hungriest at noon, 


Our lunch hour passes all too soon! 
(They eat.) 
KaTHIE: 
We have an extra hour today... 
Berta: 
.. . The best thing about Arbor Day. 
KaTHIE: 
I still don’t see the reason why 
Our grade should plant a tree close 
by. 
Why should they bother you and me 
With choosing some old silly tree? 
Bera: 
It’s just another day to keep. (Yawns 
and stretches.) 
Just now I’m sure I’d rather sleep. 
KATHIE: 
Why not? . . . We'll both go right 
ahead. 
This tree’s a shelter for our bed. 
(They stretch out.) 
Beta (Yawning and stretching again): 
Ho hum! It’s nice. . . and quiet... 
and cool... 
So easy to forget our school. 
KatTure (Stretching overhead) : 
Those leaves . . . are rustling in the 
breeze (Yawns aloud.) 
(Shaking her fist at Oax): 
Now don’t disturb our slumber! 
Please! 
(Their even, audible breathing shows 
they are now asleep.) 
Oak (Whispering guardedly) : 
Did you hear what those children 
said? 
APPLE: 
Of course! But now they’ve gone to 
bed 
My Seedlings can come out and play. 
(Touches the heads of each in turn.) 
Come Darlings! This is Arbor Day! 
































(All the 
touched.) 

Ist SEEDLING: 

What is it, Mother Apple Tree? 
I thought I heard you calling me! 
(Stands and stretches) 

APPLE: 

Run and scamper while you may. 
Just once a year is Arbor Day! 
(They all run around, poking into 
corners, etc.) 

2nD SEEDLING (Kneeling beside KATHIE 
and Beta): 
What’s this? 

found, 
Sleeping soundly on the ground? 
(All rush over and kneel beside them.) 

APPLE: 

These children wandered far from 
school. 

They’re resting in the shade so cool. 

They don’t know much. Out loud 
they say 

There is no sense in Arbor Day, 

That it’s as silly as can be 

For anyone to plant a tree! 

ALL SEEDLINGS (Jn a shocked chorus): 
Oh! What a dreadful thing to say! 
When that’s our only day to play! 
We'll make them dream about our 

fun! 
(They get up and circle around girls, 
touching them lightly.) 
And that’s no sooner said than done! 
(They join hands, dancing round the 
girls, and singing above chorus.) 

AppLE (Pointing to girls who stir and 

stretch in their sleep): 
They’re dreaming now! Time's fly- 
ing fast! 
We must work hard while their 
dreams last. 
(SEEDLINGS crowd around MOTHER 


SEEepLiINGs look up as 


What is this I have 
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AppLe TREE.) 

lst SEEDLING: 

Our bedtime tale will surely keep 
Those little children fast asleep 

2ND SEEDLING: 

Please tell us how you came to be 
Such a fine big Apple Tree. 

AppLE (Motioning them to sit down 
quietly) : 

Very well! I’ll tell you now. 

Perhaps those children will learn how 

Important it can really be 

For everyone to plant a tree! (Chil- 
dren stir) 

They’re glad to eat my fruit so sweet 

And claim it is the finest treat. 

Yet when they’re asked to play or 
sOW... 

They shake their heads and an- 
swer... 

Au Srepuines (Shaking their heads in 
rhythm during the line, shout): 
iar 

APPLE: 

Many years ago, I’m told, 

There lived a man both brave and 
bold, 

Who filled a quite important need 

His name was... 

Cuorvus: Johnnie Appleseed! 

APPLE: 

This Johnnie scattered far and wide 

Across the hills and countryside 

These tiny little appleseeds, 

And hoped for not too many weeds. 

(SEEDLINGS measure growth, and pan- 

tomime her lines.) 

The seeds sprouted. The seedlings 
grew. 

The trees, after a year or two, 

Bore fruit, and dropped their seeds 
around 

Into the fertile, waiting ground. 
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SeEepines (As they get up and stretch): 
Then we grew up, and now we wait 
For this great day they celebrate, 
We only hope that surely they 
Will plant us out this Arbor Day! 

Oak (Sternly): 

Your time is up, O Apple Tree. 

Before they wake, they’ll hear from 
me! 

My story is just what they need. 

Though not of... 

AppLE SEEDLINGS: 

... Johnnie Appleseed! 
down as in beginning.) 

Oak (Touching each of her Sprouts in 
turn): 

Come little Sprouts! Now it’s your 
turn 

To show them how much they can 
learn 

Of why their class should plant a 
tree, 

By listening to you and me. 

lst Sprout: 

Please, Father Oak! 
play 
Just once a year on Arbor Day. 

Oak (Scowling) : 

Oh very well! You’re young, I guess, 
And so my answer must be. . . 

Sprouts (Jumping up, shout in chorus): 
... Yes! 

We'll dance around these two who 
sleep. (Circle and dance) 

Perhaps we'll teach them lessons 
deep! 

(Each one touches each of the children 

lightly.) 

Before this Arbor Day is done 

They may select the finest one 

Of us to plant before their grade. 

But first a deep hole must be made. 


(They sit 


Please let us 





Oak: 


Come, come, young Sprouts! You’ve 
danced enough. 
I'll tell you why I’m strong and 
tough. 
Then some day you will grow so wide 
You'll cover half the countryside. 
2nD SPROUT: 
Please, Father Oak! 
scold, 
For we are not so very old. 
Tell us what makes you big and 
strong!... 
After one dance we’ll come along. 
(They skip and dance around in a 
circle, then sit down around Oak.) 
Oak: 
It happened once upon a time... 
(Grufly) But this is not a fairy 
rhyme! 
An Indian lad came by this way. 
... It was a warm and sunny day. 
From his pocket this young lad 
Took the finest gift he had. 
It was not feathers to adorn 
And decorate, but an... 
ALL Sprouts (Shouting): . . . A-corn! 
Oak (Delighted, recites dramatically 
while the Sprouts pantomime the 
action) : 
Ah yes! I see you still recall 
This story . . . quite the best of all. 
The acorn then he buried deep, 
Right here where now these children 
sleep. 
The years went by, the winters came 
(Gestures) 
With all their snow and all their rain. 
The acorn sprout just grew and grew 
Soon it was as tall as you. 
It grew some more, so straight and 
tall, 


Please do not 


Its branches spreading over all. 
Many years had passed away, 
Then came a man one summer day 
Who stumbled feebly down this trail, 
His step grew slow, his face turned 

pale. 
At last he reached the welcome shade 
That all my spreading branches 
made. 
Toward evening I heard him say, 
(Haltingly as a feeble old man) 
“Now I remember well that day 
I put my acorn in the ground. 
Today a mighty Oak I’ve found, 
Grown up to save and shelter me. 
(Fervently) 
Blessed be he who plants a tree!’’ 
(Kature and Bers stir and stretch. 
Tue Oak TREE points to them.) 
The children waken. Surely they 
Will plant you Sprouts this Arbor 
Day. 

EVERGREEN (Interrupting, reaches 
pleadingly toward the children) : 

It’s not quite fair. They must hear 
me 

Before they plant some other tree! 

I’ve no important ancestry, 

But from a mighty forest tree 

A squirrel brought some precious 
seeds 

Within a cone, for future needs. 

I sprouted, and will grow so high, 

My branches reaching toward the 
sky. 

So plant me if you really mean 

To have a tree that’s Ever-Green! 

Katuie (Sitting up and rubbing her 

eyes) : 


Say, Beth! I had the strangest 
dreams 

Of trees that danced and talked, it 
seems. 








Beta (Sitting up and looking round): 
Why so did I! Then it is true 
They really spoke to me and you. 
They quite persuaded even me 
To hurry and plant out a tree. 

KATHIE: 

There’s room for only one, but 
say... 

Which shall we choose this Arbor 
Day? 

Bets (Gets up and examines the APPLE 
and her Seepuincs while Karur 
carefully looks over the Oax and his 
Sprovts): 

Apples are so nice and sweet, 
We'd like to have this fruit to eat. 

KATHIE: 

This Oak Tree from an acorn grew. 

Some day it might shade me and you. 
(Suddenly they both run over with a 
laugh and put their arms round EvEr- 
GREEN.) 

BETH: 

We can’t forget this Evergreen, 
The loveliest tree we’ve ever seen. 
(They start moving the EVERGREEN 
toward left.) 

KATHIE: 

Come right along! 
say 
You wished to move this Arbor Day. 

Katuie and Beta: 

The Oak and Apple, stiff and proud, 

Refused to let you talk out loud. 

But some day, you just wait and see! 

We'll decorate you beautifully 

With colored lights. For then you’ll 
be 

Our shining, living Christmas tree. 

(As they go out, ‘Trees’ is sung by 

chorus as curtain falis.) 


We heard you 


THE END 
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Mr. Fix-It and Do-It-Now 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 
SorrBaLL 
FooTBALL 
CLOWN 
Wacon 
MOTHER 
FREDDY 
Me. Frx-It 
Do-It-Now 

SetrinG: Freddy’s room with the toys 
lying about. 

At Rise: Moruer enters with a broom 
and sweeps for a few minutes. Pauses 
and glances about at the toys. 

Moruer: Honestly, this room is a 
mess! I do wish Freddy would pick 
up his toys! (Tries to shove the wagon 
out of her way.) Goodness, the wheel’s 
off! And the Clown is minus a head! 
And this football has no air . . . and 
the softball... Well . . . (Fusses 
about the ball and sticks some of the 
cotton back.) I suppose I can get 
around to mending this . . . some- 
time! (Shakes her head.) We might 
just as well throw out the whole 
bunch and buy Freddy some new 
toys ... but still . . . we can’t afford 
that! (Shakes her head and exits. 


The Toys have become very excited.) 
SorrBaLL: Why, did you hear that? 
The very idea! She said something 
about throwing us away! 
FoorsaLu: And all I need is a little air 


and I’d be just as good as new! 

Waaon: I was the speediest thing on 
the sidewalk when I was all to- 
gether! (Lifts up wheel.) And all I 
need is to have this put back on! 

Sorrsa.u: If I don’t get sewed up, I’ll 
likely lose all my stuffing and then 
where will I be? 

Foorsa.: Just as flat as I am and no 
good to anyone! 

Crown: And look at me! I have to 
hold my own head or it would surely 
be lost! 

Waaon (Shaking his head): And as I 
remember, Freddy always liked you! 

Crown: Oh, yes, we always had a lot 
of fun . . . while I still had my head 
on my shoulders! 

SorrBaLL: But we’d be just as good as 
new if we only had a little attention! 

Crown: All I need is a little glue. 

Foorsauu: And I need air... 

Wacon (Sighs): If someone would 
only put back my wheel, I’d be of a 
lot of use. 

SorrspaLLt: A needle and a thread 
would save me from disaster! Oh 
. . . hush, here comes our master. 
(They fali back as FREDDY comes in, 
kicking at the floor.) 

Freppy: Heck! No one will play with 
me! They say it isn’t fair if I don’t 
bring some of my own toys out... 
but . . . (Glances about.) Every- 


thing’s broken. (Goes to the softball.) 

Some of the kids wanted to play 

softball but no one had a ball. Jack 

White’s going to have a circus pa- 

rade this afternoon. He’d let me 

take part if I had my wagon to pull 
with Jolly the Clown in it. There’s 
another bunch going to play football 
down in the park, but, gee . . . even 
my football’s no good. (Sits down 
dejectedly as the FOOTBALL raises his 
head and looks indignantly at the 
other toys. Mr. Frx-It and Do-It- 
Now enter. They are very business- 
like.) 

Mr. Frx-It: Hello, Freddy, I hear that 
you need me! 

Freppy (Startled): What? Why, who 
are you? 

Me. Frx-It: I’m Mr. Fix-It and this is 


my friend, Do-It-Now. (They both 
bow very low.) 
Freppy (Surprised): Why . . . how do 


you do? 

Do-It-Now: I’m fine . . . but we under- 
stand that you aren’t getting along 
so well! 

Freppy: Well... . I guess I’m O.K. 

Mr. Fix-It: But we can see that 
you’re not having much fun. 

Freppy: Heck . . . all my toys are 
broken. 

Mr. Frx-It: But why don’t you mend 
them? 

Freppy (Astonished): Mend them? 

Do-It-Now: Of course! My goodness, 
any boy your age can surely fix up 
a few little rips and things! 

Freppy: Why, yes, I guess I could! 
(Starts putting the stuffing back into 
SorrTsatu.) All I need to do here is 
to sew up this little rip. 

Mr. Frx-Ir (Hands Freppy a needle 


and thread that he has taken from his 

bag): Here you are! 

Fi.uppy: Gee, thanks! (Freppy pre- 
tends to sew but really pulls up a loose 
chord and attaches it so that SOFTBALL 
is mended. Mr. Fix-It and Do-It- 
Now are looking at the other toys.) 

Mr. Frx-Ir (At the wagon): All you 
have to do here is to put on the wheel 
and screw on a bolt. 

Freppy: Yeah. I’ll do that some time. 
(Takes SorTBauy by the hand.) But 
I’ve got this ball mended now and I 
wanted to go get up a game. 

Do-It-Now: Hey . . . but these other 
things... 

Freppy: Oh, they can wait! 

Do-It-Now (Looking over FooTBatt): 
Oh, no they can’t! If this ball 
doesn’t get some air pretty soon its 
sides will stick together and you 
never will be able to kick it! 

Freppy: But I want to play softball! 

Mr. Frx-It: It would only take a 
minute. 

Do-It-Now: And tomorrow you may 
want to play football! Do-It-Now 
is a good motto to follow regarding 
mending toys or any other job that 
needs doing! 

Freppy (Hesitates): Well . . . I suppose 
so. 

Mr. Frx-It (Taking a pump from his 
bag and handing it to FReEppy. 
FREDDY pumps and FoorsBau stands 
and “extends’’ himself): Goodness, 
there was no trick to that! 

Do-It-Now (At the wagon): This will 
be easy, too! 

Mr. Frx-It: Sure. All you have to do 
is to put the wheel on the rod ‘and 
bolt it. 

Freppy (Hesitates): But the game. . . . 
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Do-It-Now (Angrily): Honestly, I 
don’t know why I came! You hardly 
pay any attention to me! 

Freppy: Oh, I’m sorry! All right, [ll 
do it now! (Mr. Frx-It helps him 
and the wagon is soon mended.) 

Do-It-Now: Now, there’s only the 
clown. 

Mr. Frx-It: And all he needs is a bit of 
glue! (Takes a tube from his bag.) 
Freppy: (Still holding on to SorrBauu): 
Well . . . (Brightens.) Yeah... I'll 
glue on his head and then I can haul 

him in the parade this afternoon! 


Mr. Fix-It: Sure, that’s a good idea. 
(They mend the CLown.) 

FReppy (Glancing about): My! Some- 
how my room looks so much better! 

Do-It-Now: Sure! All you needed was 
Mr. Fix-It and Do-It-Now! 

Freppy: I do thank you for coming! 
Now, I’m in for a lot of fun on 
Saturdays and after school. 

Mr. Frx-It: Ill bet the toys like it 
better, too! (The Toys nod and all 
exit.) 


THE END 


The Bravest Flower 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
SUNBEAM 
BLUEBELL 
CANDYTUFT 
Crocus 
Rose 
SUNFLOWER 
DANDELION 
CLoup 

Scene | 

Serrine: A garden. 

Art Rise: The FLowers are grouped in 
a semicircle running from left to right 
of the stage. SUNFLOWER is in the 
center. DANDELION is farthest to the 
right. Their heads are slightly nod- 
ding. SunBEAM dances lightly in at 
the left. He touches each flower in 


turn as he mentions it by name. As he 

does so, each one lifts its head high. 
SUNBEAM: 

Sunbeam, Sunbeam, dance about; 
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Bring the little flowers out . . . 

Candytuft, and Bluebell fair, 

Little Crocus over there, 

Roses on the garden wall, 

Sunflower, brightest one of all. 

... Dandelion in the grass, 

You I ’most forgot, alas! 
BLUEBELL: 

My little bells wake in the sun 

And ring their song to everyone. 
CANDYTUFT: 

I make a garden border white, 

People love me ’cause I’m bright. 
Crocus: 

I’m the earliest flower of spring. 

I come when the first robins sing. 
Rose: 

I’m most choice of all of them, 

Swaying on my slender stem. 
SUNFLOWER: 

I’m the sun for all the rest; 

I shine the brightest and the best. 





ALL: 
We are the flowers which gladden 
the heart — 
DaNDELION (Interrupting): 
You’ve forgotten J’ve a part — 
BLUEBELL (Scornfully): You! 




































Crocus: You! 
Rose: You! 
CANDYTUFT: 


You are nothing but a weed. 

People hate you for your seed. 
DANDELION (Defensively) : 

That isn’t true! I’m bright and gay. 

Children pick me ‘long the way. 
SUNFLOWER: 

Listen to the little pest! 

You’re a nuisance to the rest. 

(Coup enters at right. FLowsrs all 

draw back a step except DANDELION. 

They drop their heads low. DANDE- 

LION drops his only slightly, the same 

as before SUNBEAM entered.) 
SuNBEAM: 

A Cloud! Oh dear, I must be gone; 

I’ll come again another dawn. (Ezits.) 
CANDYTUFT: 

I am hardy. I’ve no fear, 

But in the sun I best appear. 
BLUEBELL: 

In cloudiness my lovely blue 

Is not a very cheerful hue. 
Rose: 

I cannot open very wide 

When overhead the storm clouds 

glide. 

Crocvs: 

Oh goodness me, I shut up tight 

The same as if it were the night! 
BLUEBELL (Turning toward Sun- 

FLOWER): 

Help us, Sunflower, turn your ray 

Upon us like a sunny day. 
Crocvs: 

Yes, help us — Look! He’s dropped 


his head; 
He’s failed us; leadership is dead. 
DANDELION: 
But J’m not frightened; look at me. 
I’m bright as ever. Don’t you see? 
(They all turn to look at DANDELION.) 
Croup (Drawing near): 
You'll wreck the gloom I’ve come to 
breed. 
Drop your head, you evil weed! 
DaNDELION (Defiantly) : 
I do not need to have the sun. 
I do not fear you, ruthless one. 
(SUNBEAM re-enters at left and chases 
Cioup away at right.) 
SUNBEAM: 
Brave small flower, you shall be 
King of all that you can see. 
You shall leave these proud ones here 
And go to meadows far and near. 
The world is at your beck and call; 
You'll travel far, ’though you are 
small. (Takes DaNDELION’s hand) 
Come with me. We'll leave these 
beds 
To those who dare not lift their 
heads. 
CANDYTUFT: 
Good-bye, brave flower, bright in- 
deed ; 
We’re sorry we named you a weed. 
DANDELION: 
I forgive you, Candytuft; 
Children love me. That’s enough. 
I'll not forget the garden fair — 
But still, I’m glad I’ll be elsewhere. 
(SUNBEAM and DANDELION exit al 
right. FiLowers drop their heads a 
little.) 
ALL: 
He was brave ’though he was small; 
He’s the best one of us all. 


THE END 
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Farmyard Frolic 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
Four FARMERS 
Eriexut Litre Caicks 
Bippy, the Mother Hen 
Cocky, the Father Rooster 
Sty Fox 
Woortr, the Dog 
THE PROWLER 


Setrine: A Farmyard. 

At Russ: The little Cuicks are within 
the enclosure, pretending to peck on 
the ground. They sing song ““Chickery 


Chick.” Enter Bippy and Cocky 
from the chicken house. 
Brppy: 


Cluck, cluck! my little chickies. 
It’s time to go to bed. 
The moon will soon be coming out. 
The sun is low o’erhead. 
Ist CuIcKEN (Plaintively) : 
But it is daylight saving time. 
We have an hour to spare. 
Please let us stay and play a while. 
Please say you do not care. 
Brppy: 
You are their father, Cocky. 
They'll all listen to you. 
You only need to look at them 
And say “Cock-a-doodle-doo.”’ 
Cocky (Shrugs shoulders up and down): 
But Biddy dear, you are their 
mother. 
And I don’t care one way or the 
other. 
However, if it pleases you 





I'll surely say, ““Cock-a-doodle-doo.”’ 
(He says this so loudly that the eight 
Cuickiss scurry to the edge of the en- 
closure and crouch down, looking up 
at him.) 
Bippy (With a sigh): 
I suppose I’ll have to let you stay 
And play and have your own sweet 
way. 
2nD CHICKEN (Jumps up delightedly): 
Peep! Peep! How very nice. 
Now we can have some fun. 
We'll play around the farmyard 
Way after day is done. 
Bippy: 
Don’t play too rough 
Nor loudly peep 
For I must have 
My beauty sleep. 
Cocky: 
And so must I. 
I’m with you, too. 
(Turns to CuicKs): 
If you play rough 
I'll paddle you. 
(They go off together into the chicken 
house.) 
3RD CHICKEN: 
Let’s go outside into the yard, 
Where there is much more space. 
You cannot play or have much fun 
In this tight, skimpy place. 
(They all run out of enclosure into the 
farmyard. Enter Farmers left, sing- 
ing lustily “Old MacDonald Had a 
Farm.’’) 


Ist FARMER: 
Lookee here, you little chicks, 
You don’t belong out here. 
For many dangers lurk around 
For little chicks, I fear. 
2nD FARMER: 
Besides you'll all be in our way. 
So shoo, shoo, shoo! and git! 
(He shoos them into a corner.) 
This is no place for little chicks. 
You won't like it a bit. 
3RD FARMER: 
So flap your little downy wings 
And peep your goodnight song, 
For day is fading in the West 
Soon night will be along. 
4TH CHICKEN: 
Our mother told us we could stay 
Out in the yard a while and play. 
5TH CHICKEN: 
We will not bother anyone. 
We only want to have some fun. 
6TH CHICKEN: 
So very quietly we'll play 
No one will hear us anyway. 
7TH CHICKEN: 


And then beneath our mother’s wing 


We'll sleep as sound as anything. 
8TH CHICKEN: 
Don’t make us go to bed just yet. 


It’s daylight saving time, don’t for- 


get. 


4TH Farmer (Strokes his chin thought- 


fully) : 


Well, then, while we are pitching hay 
You may stay out a while and 


play. 


But for Sly Fox you must watch out, 
And prowlers, too, may lurk 


about. 


(They go out right, arms across each 
others’ shoulders, singing the first verse 
of “The Farmer in the Dell.”” The 








Cuickens take hold of hands and 
dance around in a circle to the tune of 
“Chickery Chick.” PROWLER steals 
in, right, Suy Fox left, and each grabs 
a CuHIcKkEN by the arm. All the 
CHICKENS set up a violent “peep 
peep,” and Woortn, the Dog, runs 
out right, barking wildly.) 


Sty Fox: 


You can’t scare me, you barking dog, 
For chickens are my delight. 

Besides, I’ve always heard it said 
That a barking dog won’t bite. 


PROWLER: 


And you can’t scare me! I’ve got my 
chick 
For my Sunday dinner. 
It’s so long since I had a good square 
meal 
That I’m getting thinner and 
thinner. 
(He pulls in his belt, still hanging on 
to the CHICKEN.) 


WoorFIE: 


Woof! Woof! Woof! Just drop that 
chick! (Goes for Suy Fox.) 

Woof! Woof! Just drop her quick! 
Quick! Quick! (Goes for PROWLER) 

For if you don’t, I greatly fear 

I’m going to have to bite your ear. 


Sty Fox (Drops CuicKEn): 


To argue with a dog that bites 
Is not the thing to do. (Runs out 
quickly left, Doe barking after him.) 


PRowLER (Shaking, as he drops 


CHICKEN): 

And that, my little chicken, 

Is my sentiment, too. (Runs out 
right with Doa barking after him. 
Bippy and Cocky come from chicken 
house.) ‘ 


Cocky: 


You had to learn the hard way 
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To get it through your pate 

And learn that little chickens 
Should not stay out too late. 

Brppy: 

} And now, are you quite ready 

) To come along with us 

And go to bed beneath my wing 

Without a bit of fuss? 








y 
Characters 
CHILD 

e MousE 
CRICKET 

d SQuIRREL 
CHICKADEE 

mn Bos WHITE 
WoopcHuck 
RABBIT 

at TURTLE 
BEE 

k! ANT 

R) Settine: Imaginary Forest. 

At Rise: Curp walks through forest, 
peeping under leaves and logs, look- 
ing up into trees, etc. 

CHILD: 

Under leaves and in the ground 
2.) Little tiny folk are found: 
Little houses, little barns, 
Full of food from curious farms. 
You would be surprised to know 
yut Where these little people go, 
m. Though there’s many a small bright 
en 


eye 
Sees your big feet passing by. 
Mouse (Peeping out timidly, then 
creeping on all fours, and sitting up 








(“Chickery Chick” is played again, 
and the CuicKENs nod their heads in 
tune to the first four measures, then 
scurry for the coop, followed more 
slowly and discreetly by Bippy and 
Cocky.) 


THE END 


Little Friends 


by Alice Very 


on hind legs, holding up fore paws): 
I’m a tiny meadow mouse; 

In the cornfield is my house; 

There I live, all snug and warm, 
Nibbling seeds and grains of corn. 


Cricket (Hopping briskly, rubbing 


hands together) : 

Cheep, cheep, cheep! the cricket 
sings, 

Making music with his wings. 

In the winter I will creep 

Right into your house to sleep, 

And sometimes when it’s very still 

You can hear my music shrill. 

Cheep, cheep, cheep! 


CHICKADEE (Fluttering wings): 


I’m a friend you love to see, 
Nice and neat as I can be. 
What’s my name? 

Just the same 

As my cheery Chickadee. 


Bos Waite (Running about with out- 


spread wings) : 

In the summer you can hear 

Bob White whistle loud and clear; 
In winter when the snow is deep 
There isn’t much for me to eat; 
So think of me some stormy night 





And leave some food for Poor Bob 
White. 
SquizREL (Frisking about, waving long 
tail): 
When you hear a noisy chatter, 
Makes you wonder what’s the 
matter, 
I am trying hard to say, 
“Please don’t take my nuts away!” 
Woopcuuck (Creeping slowly and 
lazily): 
I just love all sorts of greens, 
Lettuce, cabbages, and beans; 
But when winter snow and ice 
Make the garden not so nice, 
Then where are the things I stole? 
Where do I go? Down a hole! 
Rassit (Hopping and wiggling ears): 
People certainly are funny: 
Call me — “Cunning little bunny;” 
But when I nibble trees they say, 
“Naughty Rabbit! Go away!” 
TurRTLE (Sticking head out of shell): 
Big old turtle’s growing old, 


— 





Doesn’t like the snow and cold. 
So I burrow down, down deep, 
Underneath the mud to sleep. 
(Pulls head back into shell.) 

Bre (Circling about and buzzing): 
I’m a little honey bee; 

But don’t you be afraid of me; 
I’d never sting 

Or hurt a thing 

If you would only let me be. 

Ant (Scurrying on all fours): 
Little ants are very small, 

But they’re the wisest ones of all; 
Underneath our anthill domes 
Are hidden cities full of homes, 
And little people who can do 
Pretty near as much as you. 
CHILD: 
See how many pretty things 
Creep and climb and fly with wings! 
So wherever you may be 
You'll find some little friends to see. 
(All join in a dance.) 
THE END 














Vocational Guidance Play 





Special Delivery 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Amos, the Postmaster 
Nep, a Mail Clerk 
BuppDIE 
Hank, a Mail Carrier 
Wiu NIcHoLs 
CusTOMERS 

Scene I 

SeTTinG: The village post office. 

At Rise: Amos is busily sorting mail 
at the sorting bor up right. After a 
moment he goes to the window down 
right with a handful of mail. 

Amos (Apparently to someone at win- 
dow): Good morning, Mr. Dunlap. 
Not much for you this morning. 
How is the family? . . . Good. (Re- 
turns again to sorting box.) 

Voice (At window): Hi, Amos! Uncle 
Sam’s Post Office got anything for 
me this bright morning? 

Amos (Coming to window with news- 
paper): Just the morning paper, Ed. 
Hope you get what you’re looking for 
soon. 

Voice: Hope so, too. Better give me 
five three-cent stamps, anvhow. 
(Amos opens drawer in counter, pro- 
duces stamps, collects money. Goes 
back to sorting box. After a moment, 
NED comes in centre, dragging several 
mail sacks. Picks up one of sacks, 
opens it, and dumps contents on sort- 
ing table.) 

Nep: Almost as heavy as Christmas 


mail. These mail order catalogues 
sure make a difference. 

Amos (Smilingly): Glad they don’t 
come at Christmas time. Any 
registered? 

Nep (Producing two): Yep, two for the 
bank. (Gives them to Amos.) Did 
Hank take that one for that fellow, 
Smith? 

Amos: Yep. Smith, on Main Street. 
Danged if I know him. 

Neb: Don’t worry, Hank will know 
him. Probably somebody just visit- 
ing. (Laughingly) Wonder what the 
old duffer will say when he sees this 
load of catalogues? 

Amos: He’s had so many heavy bags 
of mail in his forty years of service, 
he’ll probably just take it. Maybe 
he’ll give it to his helper to carry. 

Nep (He is now sorting mail with 
Amos. Together they put letters in the 
various compartments of the sorting 
boxes, tie up small bundles of letters, 
put packages in sacks or in piles on 
the floor — working around table as 
they talk): Forty years is a long time 
to have been a mail man. 

Amos: I guess it’s a long time to have 
been anything. But he certainly has 
made the most of it, and he’s been 
contented and happy. 

Nep: I don’t think he’s very pleased 
at the prospects of retiring. 

Amos: I guess we'll all feel the same 


way. While you’re working, it looks 

pretty comfortable to be able to re- 
tire at sixty-five with a government 
pension; but when it comes time to 
put down the old mail sack, it’s not 
SO easy. 

Nep: Wonder what Hank will do, take 
a walk every day? 

Amos (Laughingly): There’s still that 
old joke about a postman’s holiday. 
I’ve heard of some of them going 
hiking during their vacations. 

Nep: Not me. I’m not a carrier, just a 
mail clerk; but I use my fifteen days’ 
vacation every year just sitting 
around. (Pause) Here’s a letter 
from Mrs. Joseph’s boy. She’ll be 
glad to get it. Hank says she’s 
worried about him. 

Amos: If Hank says so, it’s right. He 
knows more about people in town 
than anybody else. But he doesn’t 
tell all he knows. Hank’s always 
made sort of a game of being a post- 
man. Never lost time no matter 
what the weather. Folks’ll miss him 
when he retires. 

Nep: It’s going to be hard to fill 
Hank’s boots. How do you think 
this new chap, Buddie, will work 
out? 

Amos: Buddie’s a smart boy. He fin- 
ished high school, had two years in 
the service, then took the Civil 
Service examination for mail carrier. 
He was first on the list. Didn’t have 
more than three to choose from. 

Nep: There are a lot of young men 

around who ought to realize the op- 

portunities in government service 
and take civil service examinations 
when they are eighteen. A mail car- 
rier or clerk is a mighty good job, 








now that the pay has been raised so 

a fellow can make nearly fifty dollars 

a week. 

Amos: Yes, and don’t forget the cumu- 
lative sick leave and fifteen days’ 
vacation with pay. A man can get 
well beyond three thousand a year 
now if he sticks at it. 

Nep (Slyly): And if he wants to get 
into politics he can get appointed 
postmaster... 

Amos (Grinning): We'll skip that 
one... 

Nep: Somebody’s at the window. 

Amos (Going to window): Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Elkins. Two post cards? 
Yes, Ma’m. (Procures them from 
drawer.) A mail order blank? Here 
you are. Just fill it out at your 
leisure, and anytime you bring the 
money, we'll do the rest. (Comes 
back from window. BuppiEe comes in 
centre with empty sack.) 

Nep: Well, here he is. Where’s the old- 
timer? 

Amos: Don’t tell me you dropped him 
by the wayside, Buddie. You 
shouldn’t outrun these old-timers, 
you know. 

Buppre (Putting sack down, down 
right): Oh, don’t worry about my 
outrunning Hank. It was all I could 
do to keep up with him. (Laugh- 
ingly) He knows every kid on the 
block, and every dog, too. 

Nep: How about the cats? 

Buppie: They begin to purr when he 
comes in sight. I never saw anything 
like it. (Pause) Gotta get the after- 
noon delivery ready, eh? 

Nep: Where did you leave Hank? 

Buppie: Down at the sheriff’s. 

Amos: Down at the sheriff’s? That’s a 
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good ... Hey! You don’t mean that! 

Nep: He’s not in trouble? 

Amos (Excitedly): Buddie, has he got 
another idea? What’s he there for? 
Quick! 

Buppie: Well, 1... thatis... 

Nep: Oh, Amos! He can’t have an- 
other one... 

Amos (Groaning): No, he can’t have. . . 

Buppie: I don’t know what you’re all 
excited about. Hank just had an 
idea... and... 

Neb: Don’t tell us, Buddie, we’ll tell 
you. Hank thought he saw some- 
one on his route who was wanted by 
the F.B.I. So he’s going to get the 
Sheriff to arrest him. That it? 

Buppre: Gee, how did you know? 

Amos (Groaning — hands to head): Oh, 
don’t tell me! And in one more 
week, he’d retire. 

Nep: Look, Buddie. I’ve only been 
here ten years, and in that time 
Hank has studied those wanted 
signs so much that he’s found twenty 
crooks in this little town. 

Amos (Dejectedly): And if I hadn’t 
stopped him, he’d have had every- 
body arrested. He did try it once. 

Nep: Yeh. He had the sheriff pick up 
a man who he thought was wanted. 
He was a Bible Salesman. I bet 
there’s been a dozen of them he’s 
sworn were wanted ... and now 
another .. . 

Amos: Just tell us about it, son. 

Buppie: Gee, I don’t know just what 

it’s all about. He had a registered 

letter for someone by the name of 

Smith, and the man wouldn’t come 

to the door to sign; and Hank says 

he saw him before and he knows he’s 
someone on the wanted poster. 


Nep: Oh, oh ... Here comes Hank. 


Let him tell it. (At this juncture 
Hank comes in — his face beaming.) 

Hank (Placing bag on floor — his en- 
thusiasm belies his age as he speaks): 
Well, well, well! Look at me, gentle- 
men, look at me! I’ve hit the jack- 
pot at last! 

Nep: Hank, if you’re thinking what 
I’m thinking, it’s a mighty good 
thing for the good will of Uncle 
Sam’s post office that you’re re- 
tiring next week. 

Amos: Hank, what have you done? 

Hank: Now, now. Let me get excited, 
not you. At last I’ve found some- 
body the government wants. 

Amos (Discouraged): Again? 

Hank: But this time it’s the real 
thing. Did you tell them, Buddie? 

Buppie: I just told them you found 
someone who was wanted... . 

Hank: I'll say he’s wanted. Three- 
finger Joe Capolkis. Wanted for 
robbery of the U. 8. Mail, no less. 
(Growing enthusiastic) I suspected 
something when that chap moved 
into Mrs. Drew’s rooming house and 
called himself Smith. False name, 
I said. So I have a letter for him and 
I ask Mrs. Drew. He never comes 
out of his room, she says. So I lay 
for him. One day I get a slant at 
him . . . and he’s the picture of three- 
finger Joe . . . Has he three fingers 
on the right hand, I ask Mrs. Drew. 
That he has, she tells me. Then I’ve 
been watching ever since. And to- 
day I have a registered letter for 
him... 

Amos: Did he take it? 

Hank: Nope. He didn’t come out. 
Wouldn’t come and sign. He’s layin’ 





low, see? Figures in a small town 
like this no one will notice him. So 
I left word he had to come for it be- 
tween two and three o’clock here at 
the Post Office. 

Amos: But Mrs. Drew would have 
signed... . 

Hank (Slyly): Now, Amos... You 
wouldn’t want me to hand out 
registered letters to just anybody, 
would you? Even after forty years 
I’m pretty careful about my respon- 
sibilities. 

Amos: Yes, of course, of course. But, 
Hank, are you sure? You know, we 
had one or two before that didn’t 
work out so well. 

Hank: Amos, I’m sure this Smith fel- 
low is Three-Finger Joe. Just leave 
everything to me and Will Nichols. 

Nep: Will Nichols, the F.B.I. agent? 

Hank (Triumphantly): Correct! We 
government men work together. 

Buppre: Gee, this is exciting. 

Amos (Pointedly): It might be more 
exciting than you think. (Sighs) 
Well, there’s nothing wrong with 
what you’ve done, so long as you 
haven’t accused this Smith of being 
a wanted person. You say you left 
word for him to call for the letter 
between two and three? 

Hank: Yep. And Nichols will be here 
to look him over. When he makes the 
arrest, I get the twenty-five hundred 
reward. A nice nest egg, eh? 

Nep: Don’t build on that nest egg — 

it might break on you. Why don’t 

you just quietly retire on your gov- 
ernment pension and let it go at 
that? Think of the trouble you 


could cause if this guy’s somebody 
else. 








Buppie: Gosh, it might be a mess at 
that. 

Hank: Pay no attention to a mail 
clerk, son. They just spend their 
time here heckling the carriers, mix- 
ing up the route, forgetting to can- 
cel letters — you’ll find out. (Grin- 
ning) Come on, boy, we'll get the 
afternoon trip lined up. I'll show 
you how it’s done. 

Amos (Moving to window) : Two o'clock, 
eh? Not long to wait. (Jokingly) 
We'll keep an eye on you, Buddie. 
When you get off the extra list and 
become a regular carrier, you’d 
better not take to studying the 
wanted lists. 

Hank (Moving to Amos with letter): 
Here it is. That’s a phony name all 
right. John Smith. Huh. Now 
when he calls I’ll give the signal to 
Will. He’s going to be right outside 
watching. (Gives letter to Amos) And 
think of the publicity you'll get, 
Amos. Folks’ll be glad you got the 
appointment as Postmaster, even 
if they’re Republicans. (Laughs 
heartily — others smile as curtain 
closes.) 

* a > 
ScENE 2 

Serine: The same. 

Tre: Two hours later. 

At Rise: Hanx and Buppte are stand- 
ing idly by sorting boxes. Np is at 
table. Amos is leaning on counter 
before window. 

Amos (After a moment): Two-thirty, 
Hank? Think maybe he won't 
come? 

Hank (Not too sure): He wants what’s 
in that letter. He'll come. . . Just 
wait and see. 
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Nup: I hope he comes in before the 
three-ten train arrives. I’d hate to 
miss the fun. 

BupprE: I’ll go meet the train for you. 
I don’t mind. 

Neb: No, you'll have to be going on 
your afternoon trip by then. If he 
wants that letter, he’ll come for it. 

Amos: Well, Hank, I’d like to play 
your little game of cops and robbers 
again, but the Post Office won’t just 
stand still. Ned, got your mail ready 
for the train? (NxEp nods) Watch 
the window awhile, have to work 
on the registry and money order 
books. Hank, when it’s three o’clock, 
you can forget it. (Starts off left.) 

Hank (Somewhat dejectedly): Okay, 
okay. If you want to miss the fun. 
(Amos goes off left. Hank turns to 
Buppie) Son, that’s one thing about 
this job you'll have to learn right 
off. Being a letter carrier is an im- 
portant job, and it has much more 
responsibility attached to it than 
people realize. You have to be very 
honest and sincere in your work. 

Nep: Yes, but if you work hard there 
are always better jobs. Head clerk, 
supervisor of the mailing room. And 
the jobs pay well, too. 

Hank (Rising): Well, I never miss my 
trips, and I’m never late for them. 
If Smith doesn’t show up in ten 
minutes...I’m... 

Nep (He has been leaning on counter): 
Wait ... a customer. (After a 
moment) Yes, sir? 

Voice: The name’s Smith. You got a 
registered letter for me? 

Nep: Smith? — Main Street? Yes, 
there’s a letter here. (Opens drawer) 

(Produces letter) Have any identifi- 





cation? 


Voice (Sharply): What do you mean, 
identification? Why didn’t he leave 
it with Mrs. Drew? (Hanx has 
quietly gone out centre.) 

Nep: Can’t hand out registered mail 
to just anybody. Got identification? 

Voice: Yes, here’s a letter I got the 
other day. Call the rooming house 
if you want to. Give me the letter. 

Nep: Okay. Sign here. (Hands letter, 
pen and slip through window. Hanx 
quietly returns, stands with Nep up 
right of centre.) Thank you, sir. 
Sorry to have to trouble you. (Brings 
pen and slip of paper back. After a 
moment.) There he goes, Hank. 

Hank (Moving quickly to window — 
followed by Buppre): Watch him. 
There’s Nichols waiting there. 

Nep: Humph, he’s walking right by 
Nichols. 

Buppre: He’s not arresting him. Gee! 

Nep (Beginning to laugh): Oh, that’s a 
good one! He walks right by him. 

. . and Nichols is coming in. You’d 
better duck, Hank. (Loudly) Amos! 
Hey, Amos! 

Amos (Coming in from left): Did he 
come? 

Nep: He sure did, and was he mad. 
But he’s not half as mad as Nichols 
is going to be about this wild goose 
chase. 

Hank (Stubbornly): But he had three 
fingers. 

Amos: A lot of men have just three 
fingers, Hank. Now I hope you’re 
satisfied. 

Nep (Slapping him on back): Don’t 
take it too hard, Hank. You still 
have another week to go. (WiLL 

NICHOLS enters centre.) 








Wit: Hi, Amos. May I use your 
phone in the office? 

Amos: Sure, sure. 

Hank (Hopefully): Gee, Will, wasn’t 
that Three-Fingered Joe Capolkis? 
It looked just like him. 

WI1u (Quietly): No, Hank, that wasn’t 
Three-Fingered Joe. 

Amos: We tried to tell him, Will. But 
Hank has ideas. Just a little game 
he plays. 

Nep (Laughingly): Yeh, a carrier has 
to think about something when he’s 
carrying the mail, even if it’s only 
catching crooks. 

Hank: I’m sorry to have bothered you, 
Will. . . I just thought . . . 

WiL.: Where was that letter from? 
The one he called for. 

Nep (Looking at slip): From New York 
City. J. Parus, General Delivery, 
New York City. 

Wii: Well, just as I thought. Hank, 
that was a fine job. That wasn’t 
Three-Fingered Joe, but it was one 
of the biggest confidence men in the 
country. He’s wanted in twelve 
states. That was the money he’s 
been waiting for. But we'll meet 
him at the station. (Moves left) V’ll 


need the Sheriff on this. (Goes out 
left.) 
Nep: You don’t mean... ? Hank! 


You really hit it! This guy’s wanted. 
Amos: A confidence man — imagine 
that! 
Hank (Dejectedly): Yeh, but it wasn’t 
Three-Fingered Joe. 
Buppie (Placatingly): What does that 
matter? It’s somebody who’s wanted 





by the F.B.I. Even if you did make 

a mistake in recognizing him. Any- 

body might do that. 

Hank: Son, there was twenty-five 
hundred dollars reward for “hree- 
Fingered Joe. (Picks up mai’ sack — 
takes stack of letters from tabic) Come 
on, Son. The mail has to go through. 

Nep: I wouldn’t feel so bad about it, 
Hank. 

Amos: Be glad he wasn’t another Bible 
Salesman. At least he was wanted. 

Hank: Twenty-five hundred is a lot to 
lose. 

Witt (Comes from left — goes toward 
centre): I’ve got to get him before 
he leaves on that train. Hank, be 
here when I come back. There’s a 
big reward on this man if we get him. 
Five thousand dollars. (He goes 
quickly out centre.) 

Hank: Five thousand! (Hands sack to 
Buppre) Here, boy, you carry the 
mail this time. (Grinning as he goes 
out centre) I knew I’d do it. 

Amos: Wellfor. . . Can you beat that! 
He did it! 

Nep (Going to drawer): Amos, where 
are all those old wanted pictures? 
I’m going to study them. 

Amos: You’d better get down and 
meet that train! Nothing can stop 
the mail, you know. (NeEp picks up 
sack of mail — starts out centre.) 

Nep: Just keep those pictures for me. 

.. . Pll need them. (He starts out 

centre. Amos moves to window right 

as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Secret Sesszon 
by Olive Rabe 


SounD: Noises in 
station. 

Trarn ANNouNCER: Train for Balti- 
more, Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston leaving 
Track 5. Train for Baltimore, Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia, New York. 
. . . (Fade out ANNOUNCER.) 

FBI 1: Nope, Chief didn’t say. Some 
big shot phoned long distance. 
Routed the chief outa bed ... 
wouldn’t give the tip-off to any one 
but Hoover himself. That’s all I 
know about this one. 

FBI 2: What you bet it’s a run-around? 
Like last time we hung round here in 
this station. It beats me how folks 
spot a foreign agent behind every 
telephone pole these days. 

FBI 1: It’s up to us to track ’em down. 
This one’s supposed to show up here 
at this checking stand at 2 o’clock. 

FBI 2: He better step on it then! 

FBI 1: Keep your eyes peeled, Mac. 
I see something coming this way. 
See that fellow under the clock, the 
one just passing the woman with 


a busy railroad 


that bright green hat. See him. 
Could be our man. . . right height, 
beard, suitcase, and all. And he’s 


heading straight for this checking 
stand, too. 
Cuecker: Hi, Red Cap. Chase after 
that woman in the leather jacket. 
You’re next, 


Forgot her check. 


Mister. Well? Push over that suit- 
case of yours if you want it checked. 

FOREIGNER: Yes, it is to be checked. 
It is breakable. Here, be so very 
careful, please. 

FBI 1: Nab him, Mac! 

ForEIGNER: No! No! Is some mistake. 

Sounp: A scuffle, women scream, rattle 
of handcuffs. 

ForEIGNER: I have passport. This is 
outrage! I have passport. 

FBI 1: No time for that now. You’re 
under arrest. Show that passport of 
yours at Headquarters. 

FBI 2: He didn’t get a chance to pull 
this gun of his. Too late now. 

ForREIGNER: Oh, Oh, Oh. (An indistinct 
wail) 

FBI 1: Checker, here’s my badge — 
FBI. Now hand over that suitcase 
of his — easy like. Thanks. Come 
along, Mac. (FOREIGNER wails.) 
He’s our man. 

FBI 2: What a nerve. . . planting an 
atom bomb plumb in the FBI’s front 
yard. . . here in Washington, D. C. 
But mebbe it’s hooey. Doesn’t look 
like much room for big fireworks in 
that suitcase, if you ask me. 

FOREIGNER: Is mistake . . . oh, oh, 
oh. 

FBI 1: Don’t slow us down talking, 
Mac. Got to get this thing to Head- 
quarters quick. Could be timed to 
explode before we get there. Hang 





on to him. Hurry. 

Music: Nervous, tense strains. 

Sounp: Men talking in confusion. 
These words come through: “Spy.” 
“Atom bomb.” ‘Yesterday?” “Yes.” 
“Union Station.” ‘‘Nobody’s safe.” 

MESSENGER (Shouting over the din): 
Senator Cobb. Wire for Senator 
Cobb. Senator Cobb. 

Senator Auton (Banging on table): 
Quiet! Quiet everybody! (Noise 
stops.) A Western Union messen- 
ger’s in here. Boy, can’t you read? 
This is a secret meeting. The sign 
says: Closed Session — Senate Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Can’t you 
read? 

MessENGER: Sure. I read the sign on 
the door. But I gotta find Senator 
Cobb. He’s on this committee, 
isn’t he? His secretary sent me here 
with a rush wire for him. 

Senator Auton: Here, give me that 
wire. I’ll take care of it. Now get 
out of here. Quick! 

MessENGER: O. K. 

Senator Watts (Who has a Southern 
accent): Alton, what was that about 
the spy’s passport? Was it a faked 
Russian passport he had? 

Senator Auton: A slick piece of 
forgery, the slickest so far. 

Senator Watts: Who tipped off the 
FBI and saved the Union Station? 

Senator Auton: That’s still a secret, 
Watts — a top secret. 

Senator Watts: Nobody’s safe any 
more. That bomb was set to explode 
by radio control from Heaven knows 
where. There might be one like it 
planted right here on Capitol Hill 
this very minute. How do we know? 

Senator Auton: We'd need x-ray 





eyes to discover it, I’d say, and I 
don’t know any Congressman with 
x-ray eyes. But this witness we’re 
going to question this afternoon — 
this fellow Benchly — he’s different. 
They say he can see things happen- 
ing in South America or Europe 
while he stays put in his office at the 
Oak Ridge plant. Not all the time, 
but in spells, now and again. 

Senator Warts: Sounds plumb crazy 
to me. Lots of folks locked up in 
asylums see things like that, but 
Benchly isn’t like them. From what 
I hear he’s a top-notch engineer and 
not at all queer. I can’t understand 
it. 

Senator Auton: Neither can I. 
Benchly comes well-sponsored, or I’d 
think we were wasting our time, all 
of us. I’m going to test him out, 
though. Just you wait and see. 

Senator Warts: I’ve got something 
up my sleeve, too. I'll quiz him 
about the pumps that have dis- 
appeared. There’s been bootlegging 
of centrifugal pumps, we all know 
that, but where’ve they been going? 

New Voices: Yeah, spring that one 
on him, Watts. What are you 
cookin’ up for him, Alton? Here 
comes the Chairman now, with the 
witness. That’s Benchly — nothing 
wild-eyed about him I’d say. 

CHAIRMAN (Rapping for order): The 

meeting will please come to order. 

Mr. Benchly, you might as well sit 

right down here at this table with 

the rest of us. There’s no need for 
any formality in a closed committee 
session like this. Now, gentlemen, 
as you probably know, our witness 
this ,afternoon is Mr. George 
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Benchly, chief engineer in one of our 
atom bomb plants at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. He is here because 
J. Edgar Hoover believes he has 
some vital information pertaining to 
our national security. Before we 
proceed, the sergeant-at-arms will 
please lock the door. 

SounD: Voices without any words com- 
ing through. Then a knocking on the 
door. 

SENATOR Coss (A gruff speaker, shout- 
ing off-mike): Lemme in. I’m Sena- 
tor Cobb. 

Sounpn: Door opening and closing. Low 
murmur of voices. 

Senator Coss (In a loud whisper to 
Senator Auton): Of all the fool 
stunts, Alton. Wasting our time like 
this, on a plain nut. 

Senator Auton: Maybe not. Better 
read this wire, Cobb, it’s a rush wire 
for you. 

Sounp: Murmur of voices with no 
words coming through. 

SENATOR Coss: Well, of all the nerve! 
One of my biggest backers wires me 
to stop making speeches against the 
Baruch plan. 

CHarRMAN (Rapping for order): We 
are ready to question the witness. 
Senator Alton, suppose you begin. 

Senator Auton: Mr. Benchly, natu- 
rally we’re somewhat skeptical! about 
this strange power of second sight 
you are supposed to have. So we 
don’t quite know where to begin. 
But, first, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
would be in order to establish Mr. 
Benchly’s credibility as a witness. 

Cuarrman: The Senator may ask any 
question that occurs to him along 
that line. 
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Senator Auton: In these visions of 
yours, Mr. Benchly, I understand 
you claim to see people who may be 
half way round the world. Is that 
right? 

Brnca.y: Yes, that’s right. I see them 
and hear them talk. 

Senator Auton: Do you also claim 
that you can tell what they are 
thinking about? 

BENCHLY: Sometimes I can read their 
thoughts, but not always. 

Senator Auton: Suppose the scene 
you see is taking place in a foreign 
country, Mr. Benchly, and you don’t 
happen to know the language. Can 
you understand what is being said 
just the same? 

Brencuty: Yes — that has happened a 
few times. But please understand, 
gentlemen, I make no claim of being 
able to see anything and everything. 
This strange power is something 
fairly new with me. I have had these 
visions only a few times, and they’ve 
all been closely connected with my 
one big interest in life — with atom 
bombs I mean. 

Senator Auton: I see. Well, suppose 
we get down to cases. Some highly 
secret information of ours happens 
to be about an atom bomb, right 
along your line. But, seeing you 
don’t claim to know everything, you 
may not know about this. 

Benca.y: I don’t claim to know much 
even in my line — not much. 

Senator Auton: Well, I’d like to ask 
you if by chance you know about a 
bomb planted somewhere in this 
country by an agent of a foreign 
country. 

Brnca.y: The night before last I had a 


very vivid vision connected with a 
foreign agent under instructions to 
plant an atom bomb here. 

Sounp: Murmur of surprise and in- 
terest. 

Senator Watts: Where were you at 
the time, Mr. Benchly, and what 
were you doing? 

BrEencuiy: I was in my office at the 
Oak Ridge plant. It was late at 
night and I was alone there, making 
a series of calculations. My eyes 
were tired, so I stopped to rest them. 
It was then that I saw the man, a 
foreigner. 

Senator Coss: Do you mean that you 
fell asleep resting your eyes? 

Bencauzy: Oh, no! I was wide awake 
all the time. I had left my desk and 
was walking to the window when it 
happened. 

CrarrMaNn: Tell us just what you saw, 
Mr. Benchly, right from the be- 
ginning. 

Bencaiy: First I saw a freighter off 
the New Jersey coast, not far from 
Atlantic City. This foreigner I’m 
talking about was on deck, about 
to step down into a lifeboat. He 
handed a suitcase to the man at the 
oars. It was an ordinary looking 
black leather suitcase that had seen 
hard usage. Everything was very 
quiet. No one said a word when the 
man on deck dropped down into the 
lifeboat to be rowed ashore. 

CHAIRMAN: Did anybody see him 
land? 

BeEncu_y: Yes, there was a man on the 
beach waiting for him. It was a 
lonely spot. ' 

CuarrMaNn: Did they do any talking? 

BeEncuty: They talked for a few min- 


utes. . . in a foreign language. 

Senator Coss: Were they Russians? 

Bencuty: No. I speak Russian my- 
self — worked on the Dnieper Dam 
two years. They talked a language 
I don’t understand. But I knew 
what they were saying — must have 
been reading their minds I suppose. 

Senator Auton: What about that 
suitcase? Could you see what was in 
it? Or don’t your powers carry you 
that far? 

BeEncuHLY: I can’t say that I actually 
could see inside the suitcase. But I 
got a strong feeling about what was 
inside. I can’t explain it, but I knew 
that suitcase held an atom bomb! 

Sounp: Murmur of surprise. 

Bencuty: The man on shore was there 

to give the newcomer final instruc- 
tions. Told him to check the suit- 
case at 2:00 o’clock the next day 
. . . that would be yesterday... 
at the Union Station in Washington. 

Sounp: Excited voices with no words 
coming through. 

Senator Coss: Benchly, you’ve got 
me stumped! 

Senator Watts: Mr. Benchly, how 
seriously did you take this vision 
of yours at the time? I mean did you 
do anything about it? Did it occur 
to you that you ought to notify the 
FBI? 

BEencuiy: Yes, indeed, that was one 
of the first things I thought of. I 
put in a long-distance Washington 
call and talked with Mr. Hoover 
himself. Gave him all the details 
and a complete description of the 


man. 
CHAIRMAN: Any further questions 
along this line, Senator Alton? 
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SENATOR ALTON: I must confess the 
laugh is on me. You see I thought 
that FBI catch yesterday was some- 
thing Mr. Benchly couldn’t possibly 
know about. (Laughs.) 

Senator Coss (Laughing): Mr. 
Benchly, will you do me a personal 
favor. Please don’t turn those 
x-ray eyes of yours on me. 

Sounp: General laughter. 

CHarRMAN: Gentlemen! I take it the 
witness has established his credi- 
bility by this amazing disclosure of 
his. Senator Watts, I see you are 
ready with another question. 

Senator Watts: Mr. Benchly, pos- 
sibly you could shed some light on a 
mystery that’s been bothering all 
of us. Where have all the centrifugal 
pumps been disappearing? You 
know — the kind we use by the 
thousands in our own atom bomb 
plants? It’s impossible to buy 
pumps like that here or in Europe 
any more, new or old, at any price. 
Who’s been bootlegging them? 
Where have they gone? 

Bencuuy: I think I know where 
they’ve gone. They are now operat- 
ing in atom bomb plants in a 
country I see in these spells of mine. 

Sounp: Excited questions and exclama- 
tions with words like these coming 
through: ‘“‘Argentina?” ‘‘Russia?”’ 
“Spain?” “Sweden?” “Must attack 
first.” “Where?” “When?” 

CHAIRMAN: Order, Gentlemen, order. 
Give the witness a chance to tell us 
what he knows. Mr. Benchly, can 
you tell us the name of this country 
you mention? 

Bencuuy: No. I am quite in the dark 
about the name. I haven’t been able 
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to make out what country it is. 

Sounp: Groans of disappointment. 

BEncaLY: All I know is that a dictator 
is in control there. 

CHAIRMAN: How do you know that? 

BENCHLY: One man gives orders to 
everybody. He’s a thin man, very 
tall, and very dark. He has a queer 
name ... sounds something like 
Goliath. 

SenaToR AutTon: Goliath? A modern 
Goliath, eh? All we need is another 
David and his slingshct. 

SenaTOR Cops: What about some 
atom bombs instead? 

BENcHLY: Our atom bombs don’t scare 
this Goliath. He sneers at us and 
our bombs. You should see him 
bending over a big map, gloating 
over it—a map of the United 
States. 

Senator Coss: You mean this dic- 
tator of yours is hatching a plot 
against us? Against us? 

Brencuuy: That’s just what I mean. 
He is getting ready to strike. It all 
became clear in the last vision I had, 
the one I flew here to tell you about. 

CuarRMAN: Describe what you saw, as 
nearly as you can, Mr. Benchly. 

Benca.y: This dictator, Goliath, was 
in his office. The big map was there, 
but this time he wasn’t looking at it. 
He had his eyes riveted on the chief 
of the secret police, a bull-necked 
man (Begin fade out) with a name 
that sounded like Steffan. Goliath 
was angry, very angry. (Fade in 
GOLIATH and STEFFAN.) 

GouiaTu: Excuses, excuses, Steffan, 

always you make excuses. What 

you mean by that? Your man gets 
caught planting a suitcase, and you 





Action — I demand 


make excuses. 
action — not excuses. Understand? 
Srerran: Yes, Excellency. It shall not 


happen again. The United States, 
it has a long coast line — twelve 
thousand miles long. I will get 
smugglers through in many places. 
And I send tourists too, by ship and 
airplane, with passports that fool 
them all. (Laughs) I get action, you 
see. 

GouiatH: No more nonsense then 
(Scornfully) checking bombs at rail- 
road stations. I have new orders for 
you . . . special orders, most excel- 
lent. Here, look at this map. It is 
just completed, this new map of the 
United States. Some areas are 
colored red, see? 

Srerran: Yes, Excellency. 

Gouiatu: The red areas are all num- 
bered, you see? From number one 
up to thirty. 

Srerran: What does it mean? 

Gouiatu: It means the big muscles of 
Uncle Sam are exposed there, the 
muscles that make him a giant, so 
strong. His big industries, where 
would he be without them, and they 
are crowded into these 30 red areas 
on the map. Without them the 
giant is stricken, unable to fight 
back. He bleeds. Think of it, 
Steffan, we plant atom bombs in 
these 30 districts, and the giant, he is 
finished. 

Srerran: The big giant, we bring him 
to his knees quick. Yes, yes, that I 
see, but. . . but... 

GouiaTH: Well, well . . . what is it? 

Srerran: Are all the atom bomb 
plants to be spared? They are far 
away from cities and industries — 


not in these red districts. Do you 
want then that I cancel orders to 
blow up Oak Ridge, Hanford, 
and... 

Gouiats (Interrupting with a shout): 
No! No! The bomb plants, of 
course, we destroy them, too. Also 
the capital at Washington. No big 
industries are there, but the head 
men of the government are there, 
and the generals and admirals. They 
must all be blown up. Then there 
will not be any— what you call 
them? — brass hats left to give 
orders to keep our fifth column out 
of power. No brass hats to keep our 
air-borne troops from landing. No 
brass hats! (Laughs.) 

Strerran (Laughing): No brass hats! 

GouiaTH: And now, new orders about 
our agents who make trouble. They 
must stir up the Big Three more 
. . . get them to hate and fear each 
other more. That way they never 
consent to have busybodies inspect 
every country for atom bomb plants. 
Our bomb plants, they would be 
discovered too easy. Out here in 
the grass lands, so many buildings, 
and so high fume stacks. From the 
air they would be discovered quick 
— too quick for us. 

Srerran: Not too quick, Excellency. 
Soon we are ready to strike, is it not 
so? 

Gouiatu: It takes time, still more 
time. We have now 378 bombs, not 
more, and we must have 500 bombs 
before we strike. But we get them. 
Bah! Those smart-heads in the 


United States. They alone have the 
secret of the atom bomb — the 
They will see. 


know-how! Bah! 
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With 500 bombs we teach them .. . 

we strike. But before we get 500 
something could come to spoil every- 
thing. . . everything, Steffan. 

SterraAN: Who can stop us? The 
United States, your Excellency? 

GouiaTH: Again you ask that stupid 
question! You drive me crazy, 
Steffan. No, no, no — it is not the 
United States can stop us. Only 
world inspection can stop us. That 
and that alone . . . world inspec- 
tion, you hear? That alone. Our 
secret would then be discovered and 
our bomb plants destroyed. 

Srerran: Never! Never, Excellency. 

XOLIATH: If inspection comes, we are 
lost, I tell you. Our plants, how 
could they escape discovery? In- 
spection must not come. We must 
keep Russia suspicious. . . keep the 
Big Three from getting together. 
Then they make speeches. And we 
make bombs! 

Sterran:-Our spies take care of that. 
Against inspection I already keep 
busy 100 men and 50 women. 

GouiaTH: It is not enough. We must 
breed more suspicion, more hate. 
That way Russia always say no 
when United States say yes. Then 
world inspection is delayed . . . till 
we are ready. We strike! And what 
happens? The United States will 
strike back ... but not at us, 
Steffan .. . not at us. At Russia! 


They see Russia the enemy, never 
our friendly little country. (Laughs.) 
Our ambassador in Washington, you 
see that he keeps everything happy 
for us, is it not so, Steffan? 
Srerran: Quite so. Our ambassador 
keeps everything smooth with the 





State Department. (Laughs.) Very 

polite . . . very correct. 

GouiaTH: So no one suspects us. We 
make atom bombs, and Uncle Sam 
makes faces at Russia. How comic! 
(Laughs) They never agree on world 
inspection. We see to that. 

Srerran: Yes, Excellency. 

Gouiatu: World inspection, that is our 
enemy, Steffan. On him, you must 
concentrate. More spies, more fear 
among the Big Three, more smiles 
from our ambassador. Now. . . to 
your job! 

Sounp: Strains of music, intense, stri- 
dent. Fade out. Fade in excited talk- 
ing in committee room. These words 
come through: “No secret.” ‘‘No de- 
fense.” “You voted to keep the 
secret!”” “More FBI.” “Nobody’s 
safe.” “FBI powerless.” “World 
inspection.” 

CHAIRMAN (Rapping for order): Order, 
order, gentlemen. 

SENATOR Coss: More FBI, that’s what 
we need, more secret agents in this 
country to keep tab on everybody. 
That’s what you think, too, don’t 
you, Mr. Benchly? 

Bencaty: A million FBI in this 
country couldn’t stop Goliath from 
planting his bombs here. He can 
have tourists bring bombs in, in 
pieces, to be assembled in any office 
building, any rooming house, any 
private home. There is no way to 
stop it. 

Senator Auton: And if the FBI could 

stop it, who’d want to live in this 

country if it had to be swarming 
with secret police? They’d search 
our offices, our safety boxes, our 
homes. We’d even have FBI digging 


up our gardens to see if bombs were 
buried there. There’d be nothing 
left of our free way of life. 

Senator Coss: We've got to strike 
first — we've got to knock that 
dictator, that Goliath, out before he 
can strike at us. We’ve got to find 
out what country it is. Mr. Benchly, 
can’t you make a real effort to learn 
the name of that country — drop 
everything else and just concentrate 
on that? Can’t you do that, Mr. 
Benchly? 

BENCcHLY: I’m afraid not. Of course, 
it’s possible the name of Goliath’s 
country may come to me. But even 
if it does, I know I would not tell it. 
I am sure of that. 

Sounp: Murmurs of surprise and in- 
dignation. 

Senator Coss: Some patriot you are! 

Senator Watts: You better explain 
yourself, Mr. Benchly. 

Bencauy: The way I look at it, it’s a 
blessing we don’t know what country 
it is. 

Senator Coss: You’re crazy! No 
man in his senses would say that! 
CuarrMaN: No interruptions, please. 
Let the witness explain what he 

means. 

BENCHLY: Suppose we knew the name 
of the country plotting against us. 
What would we do? We'd strike 
first, wouldn’t we, and destroy its 
bombs? Then we’d think we were 
safe. We'd have a false sense of 
security. How do we know Goliath’s 
country is the only one making atom 
bombs? There may be half a dozen 
countries doing the same thing for 
all we know. 

Senator Coss: We've got to know. 


We’ve got to find out. 

Senator Auton: But how can we find 
out? As things stand now, without 
world control, every country is free 
to beat us at our own game and get 
a stockpile of atom bombs bigger 
than ours. Benchly’s right. For all 
we know two, three, or a half dozen 
countries may be making bombs 
right now. How can we hope to find 
out until we get world inspection? 

CuarrMaN: I take it, Mr. Benchly, 
that is your position, too. You feel 
we can’t be safe from atom bombs 
till we get them under world control. 
Is that it? 


Bencuiy: Yes, I see no other way. 
We've got to go all-out for world 
control. And I mean all-out. . . no 
half-way measures. We can’t step 
on the starter with one foot and on 
the brake with the other and get 
anywhere. 


Senator Coss: What do you mean by 
that? 


Senator Auton: You ought to know, 
Cobb. You keep stepping on the 
brake yourself. You want to keep 
our secret and our bombs till we’re 
satisfied everything is safe. You 
want us to have the whole say in- 
stead of the United Nations. How 
can we ever get world control that 
way? 

CuarrMan: Mr. Benchly, do you have 
anything further to say on this 
point? 

Bencauy: The bombs we pile up won’t 
save us if some other country strikes 
first. To be safe we have to get 
world inspection, and get it fast. 
It’s got to be an inspection system 
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that will keep any and all countries 
from making atom bombs. That is 
the only way to forestall a surprise 
attack that could destroy all our 
big cities in a single day. Now I’ve 
said my say, Mr. Chairman, and if 
you are through with me, I should 
like to leave. I have to catch a plane 
back to Oak Ridge. 


CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any 


more questions you want to ask? 


SenaTOR Warts: Mine isn’t a ques- 


tion. I simply want to express deep 
appreciation to Mr. Benchly for 
coming here and giving us this 
warning. 


SENATOR ALTON: So do I. 
CuarRMAN: I am sure we all feel deeply 


indebted to you, Mr. Benchly. 


Bencuiy: Thank you all, gentlemen, 


and now good-bye. 


Sounp: Chairs being pushed back from 


al 





the table. 


Senator Auton: Well, Cobb, what 


about it now? Where do you stand? 


Senator Coss: Benchly put an en- 


tirely new light on things, I must 
admit. That backer of mine wasn’t 
far wrong, after all. I see it now, 
clear enough. Without world in- 
spection, we’re sunk. (Begin fade 
out) Benchly’s right. I ought to 
have seen it before. 


Sounp: Fade in several voices with these 


words coming through: “World in- 
spection.” “Baruch plan or some- 
thing better.” “Get Russia to agree.” 
“World control, world inspection!” 
“You said it!’ “Start working and 
stop talking.” 


THE END 





Part Six 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


Tue Revout or ‘Mama’ 

Characters; 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Cos- 
tumes for the “play” include a grey wig 
and long cotton dress with apron for 
Mother; overalls, shirt, and wig for Father; 
overalls and shirt for the son, and a long 
cotton dress for the daughter. 

Properties: Book, hat for Dad; packages, 
clothesline, two hall trees, two blankets, 
large suit box containing dress for Mother, 
pillow, two sheets, dustcloth, newspaper, 
comb, sewing, box of groceries, small pack- 
age, a sandwich. 

Setting: The living room of an American 
home. There is a window at center right, 
the front door at right back, and a door to 
the hallway and the rest of the house is at 
left back. The door to the guest room is at 
left center. There is a davenport under the 
window, a matching chair left front, a 
rocking chair with a magazine stand and 
reading lamp center back. Other small 
chairs, tables and lamps are placed about 
the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Caves OF THE EARTH 
Characters: 5 male; 2 female; male and female 
extras. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. The 
Young Woman is dressed in a long white 


Properties: A Bible, papers, game bag for 
Gamecatcher, a soft white object repre- 
senting a dove, two small cards, American 

q hel of different countries. 

Setting: If desired a backdrop of an outdoor 
scene may be used. The cave may be a 
simple arrangement of dark curtains 
draped over screens or chairs. At the right 
of the cave is a long table or desk with 
two chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 


No Picnic 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Matie 
wears slacks and a sweater, Grace, a skirt 
and sweater. Pat wears a coat over a good- 
looking dress. Dr. Patterson wears a suit 
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and during the play puts on a robe and 
~~ pom en changes back to suit jacket 
and regular shoes. 

Properties: Envelope; book; boxes and bags 
containing yo ween | aneeeen meh o pe 
eggs, paper plates and cups; thermos fullo 
coffee’ Lar fay 


arge chocolate er cake; large 
carving knife; flashlight; handkerchief; 
belt; raincoat for Pat; shabby medical bag; 
a card table. 


Setting: A simple living room in a woodland 

cottage. here are comfortable chaire 

tee about the room with small tables 
and lamps near them. There is a large sofa 
at one side of the stage, and a desk at an- 
other. There are two entrances, the one at 
the right leading to other parts of the house, 
and the one at the left leading to the front 
hall and the door. A flash lamp stands near 
a chair. 

Lighting: The stage is dark until cue in script 
when lights go on. The lights remain on 
until cue when they go off. At cue again 
lights go on. 


Part-Time Hero 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Captain 
Ferris wears an overcoat. Ellen Brady 
wears a long, hooded cloak, undernea 
which she may wear the dress in which she 
appears as Ellen Jackson. 

Properties: Book, hat and coat for Bill, cane 
for Ferris, ring. 

Setting: Scene 1: A modern American living 
room, comfortably furnished with sofa, 
armchairs, occasional tables, lamps, ete. 
Scene 2: All that is needed is a par bench 
and a street light near it. 

Lighting: Scene 2: The stage is dimly lighted. 


A Prize ror Morser 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Hats and coats for the children, 
brown envelope, package of candy, books, 
plate of cookies, pen, sheets of paper, @ 
check ~ * carton. 

Setting: The iving room of an American home. 
There are entrances at —_ and left, the 
one at right leading to other parts of the 
house and the one at left to the front door. 
There is a sofa at left center placed diago- 
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nally across the corner of the room. Against 
the back wall are bookcases on either side 
with a table between them. On the table 
is a small radio. Against the right wall is a 
small desk with a chair in front of it. There 
are other chairs at left and right and various 
small tables, lamps and pictures complet- 
ing the furnishings. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: The Announcer and the Singer may 
stand behind the curtain directly in back of 
radio and speak through a small mega- 

phone. A record may be used for the music. 


Tue UNDERSEA VISITOR 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Finny and Funny wear tight- 
fitting skul! caps, dark long sleeved shirts 
with the cuffs turned in and tied so that the 
hands are not visible and the arms become 
“fins.” Large paper bags are drawn up 
over their legs and wrapped to look like 
tails of fish. Fanny is dressed the same ex- 
—_ she does not wear a cap. Alec wears 
rubber boots, a black rubber raincoat, black 
gloves or socks drawn over his hands. A 
large de <n carton is fitted over his head, 
pain black with shoe blacking, with 
openings for the eyes. The back of the car- 
ton may be open as Alec never turns his 
back to the audience. A black rope forms 
the air tube from the top of the carton to 
the upper side or top back of the stage. It 
should allow the diver ample walking space. 

Properties: Flashlight, a box about the size 
of a cracker box, labelled clearly “Castor 
Oil,” some shells and stones, seaweed made 
of shredded crepe paper. 

Setting: An undersea cave. The floor and sides 
of the stage may be covered roughly with 
dark cloth. Chairs and cushions are placed 
under the cloth at the sides to represent the 
rough walls and rocks. A few shells and 
stones are placed on the floor and seaweed 


on the rocks. 
Lighting: A dim -_e oe light should be 
used, if possible. here should be just 


eno’ light to reveal general setting but 
not details. 


SEE THE PARADE 

Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother is dressed in modern street 
dress. Johnnie wears a Boy Scout uniform. 
Father wears the uniform of World War I, 
Grandpa, the uniform of the Spanish 
American War, Charlie, the uniform of 
World War II. Doris wears a white satin 
costume with a short ballet skirt, shiny 
boots and a high visored hat with a plume. 

ph wears a modern suit. 

Properties: Small clothes brush, baton, cane 
for Charlie. 
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Setting: An American living room. There are 
entrances at right and left, the one at right 
leading onto the front porch, and the one at 
left to other parts of the house. There is a 
window in the right wall upstage from the 
door which looks out onto the yard and the 
street. The room is comfortably furnished. 
There is a sofa upstage center. There are a 
couple of easy chairs, some straight-backed 
ones, smal] tables with lamps and perhaps 
a bookcase or two. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue TALKiInG TREES 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Kathie and Beth wear school 
dresses. The trees may wear any costuming 
desired, or simply hold a garland of repre- 
sentative leaves. 

Properties: Lunch pails for the girls, contain- 
ing sandwiches and fruit. 
Setting: No setting required. If desired, a 

backdrop of an outdoor scene may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Mr. Frx-It anp Do-It-Now 

Characters: 7 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Softball wears a costume represent- 
ing a softball, with a — and some cotton 
aa from it just below the shoulder. 

ootball wears a brown costume made so 
that when he holds out his arms, the cos- 
tume inflates. Clown wears a full clown 
costume with a black, close-fitting mask 
(with slits for the eyes) completely cover- 
ing his head. Wagon simply wears a brown 
suit and holds one of the wheels of the 
wagon in which he lies. Mr. Fix-It and 
Do-It-Now wear tight brown trousers, 
black coats, and tall hats. Mother wears a 
housedress. Freddy wears school clothes. 

Properties: Clown head to fit Clown; broom; 
smal] black bag containing needle and 
thread, small pump, tube of glue; another 
small black bag. 

Setting: A child’s play room. There is a small 
blackboard, a desk and a few chairs about 
the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Bravest FLowER 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Sunbeam is dressed in a yellow 
cloak over yellow pants. The Flowers may 
wear any appropriate costume. Cloud 
wears a grey cl over grey trousers. 

Properties: Wand for Sunbeam. 

Setting: None required. If desired, a backdrop 
of a garden scene may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Part Six — continued 
LirrLe FRIENDS 

Characters: 11 male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Child wears everyday clothes. The 
animals are dressed in costumes to suggest 
their identity. If desired, cardboard masks 
may be used. 

Properties: Non uired. 

Setting: Backdrop of a forest may be used if 
desired 


Lighting: None required. 
FARMYARD FROLIC 

Characters: 8 male; 1 female; eight male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Farmers wear overalls, white 
shirts, and large straw hats. The Chicks 
wear costumes of yellow cambric, cut in 
points to represent feathers and sewed to 
very short tunics. They wear caps of the 
same material with bri, ht little beaks that 
fit over their noses. Biddy wears a costume 
of brown made the same as the Chicks’. 
Her beak is larger. Cocky wears a costume 
of different shades of cambric, cut in much 
longer points and sewed to a short tunic 
with a multicolored tailor. Sly Fox wears 
a red suit and a fox mask, while Woofie 
wears a dark brown suit and dog mask. 
The Prowler wears ragged trousers, shirt, 
and a bright kerchief around his neck. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A little chicken house, painted red, 
occupies rear center of the stage. This is 
all that is necessary. 

Lighting: None required. 

SpeciaL DELIVERY 

Characters: 5 male; extras, 3 male, 1 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern clothes. Hank and Buddie 
wear mail carrier’s uniforms. 

Properties: Mail sack, packages of letters, 
newspapers, magazines, mail order cata- 
logues, stamps and money for drawer, 
money order blanks, mail carrier’s bag, 
string, pen and ink, slip of paper for re- 
ceipt, a letter. 

Setting: The village post office. There is an 
entrance center to the outside, and another 
left which leads to the Postmaster’s office. 
Along the left side is a counter and a barred 
window. Customers at the window are not 
easily seen from the audience. There are 
several rows of boxes up right and left of 
center. These are sorting boxes into which 
letters, newspapers, etc., are put. There is 
a large, low, flat table center which is used 
as a sorting table. A drawer is in the 


counter right. Several signs are displayed 
about the office. 
Lighting: None required. 


Spotlight on Books 


Wirttow Hiwyr. By Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Award Book in the & Hitchcock 
Lyng Today Contest. id McKay Co. 
$2.50. 


This distinguished book, excellently written 
and significant in its theme, well deserves the 
award in the Youth Today Contest. Miss 
Whitney has written a fine book for young 
people that is mature in its honest and realis- 
tic approach and treatment of the problem 
of race relations and tolerance. The story 
itself is full of humor, suspense and excite- 
ment, and its characters, ordinary people 
whom you yourself might know, are intensel 
alive. It deals with the impact on a small 
community of the influx of a ye popula- 
tion. Val Coleman, a normal high school 
girl, firds that one must face honestly the 

roblem of freedom and tolerance. Her 
amily, her friends, the town, and the school 
are divided on the issue of allowi Negroes 
to take part in the community. e yo 
Negroes in school in whom has been instill 
a distrust of white people find they must 
work along with those who want to help them. 

How a group of young people of opposin 
views helped influence the community come 
a new understanding and a new code of ethics 
is an engrossing story. This is no tract novel 
— Miss Whitney never preaches to her 
reader, nor does she forget that primarily 
she is telling a story, but her fundamental 
honesty and realism give significance and 
meaning to her story. bi nior high and older.) 


Broruer, Basy anp I. By Pelagie Doane. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 

Here is a delightful collection of 44 poems 
and rhymes, selected and arranged to 
Ulustrate the adventures of three small 
children from the time they get up in the 
morning to bedtime. Each of the poems has 
been chosen and illustrated charmingly by 
eee Doane, who has also written the 
simple accompanying text. (Primary.— 


REPRINTS: Wlustrated Junior Library. 
Grosset & Dunlap. 

Lirrte Women. By Louisa May Alcott. 
Illustrated by Louis Gambor. 

Lirrte Men. By Louisa May Alcott. Illus- 
trated by Douglas Gorsline. 
Here are two more in the series of classic 
reprints in the Illustrated Junior Library 
series. These books come in three editions, 
priced from $1.00 to $3.00. In each case 
the typography and the really excellent 
illustrations enhance the well-loved and 
popular stories. 
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Washington's Sacrifice, (I), J-40 


BENJAMIN WEST 
Benjamin West*, N-80 


WINTER 
The Best-Dressed Snowman, (P), J-55 
Jack Frost and Technicolor, (P), J-57 


SCELLANEOUS 
Children of the oun (P), J-50 
The Clock’s Secret, (I), A-43 
Farmyard Frolic, (P), My-59 
The First Day of School, (I), O-45 
Good Neighbors, (I), D-46 
Know the Truth, (JH), Mr-10 
The Little Black Kettle, (P), 0-64 
Little Friends, (P), ae 
Mr. Fix-It and Do-It-Now, @. \ 
Sour Grapes and Aqpies es, (I), O- 
Twin Cousins, (1), } 
We Hold These Truths, (JH), O-1 
The Wishing Pot, (I), F-65 
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PLAYS 


Special Occasions in 
MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from — issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


May 4th-lith ... 
National Music Week 





Names or Nore (Radio Play). .... April, 1946 
Raapsopy in Bive (Radio hay) October, 1046 
Stnerve Heart ( io Play)...... April, 1942 
Mosic Master or Two Wor.ps 

GR 0 eno.ws< 640 cane February 1943 
Tue Basy Lixep GReEeNnsLEEVEs 

(For Intermediates)......... December 1944 
May llth... 

Mother’s Day 


A pee yr ror Moruer (Junior 





Vocational Guidance Plays 
Nursing — “Pam Wilson, Night Nurse” (Oct., 


Aviation — “Ace Navigator"’ (Nov., 1944) 
Law — “On Trial” (Feb., 1946) 
Salesmanship — “No Sale” (Feb., 1945) 
“Over the Counter" (March, 1947) 
Stenography — “Wanted — A Stenographer” 
(Nov., 1942) 
Insurance — -“The Legacy’’ (April, 1943) 
Medicine — “‘ His First Patient’ (Nov., 1944) 
Farming —° ‘Born to the Soil” (Dec., 1944) 
Business — ‘3B ise Business” (Jan., 1945) 
Radio — “ Service Jor Hubert’’ (Oct., 1944) 
Journalism — “Cub Reporter” (Mar., 1945) 
Railroading — “Flag the Limited” (Nov., 1945) 
Teaching — “We But Teach” (Apr., 1945) 
| ae mer me: I ‘The Corner Store | i 
General — “A Career for Ralph” -» 1942 
“ Hail — The Genie" (May, 1943) 
“Bluebird’s Children" wr 1945) 
“The Big Idea’ On ise 
“Girl Wanted" oa 


kt ae aerate 


be purchased by pad b for 10¢ 
To aiedal bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for 
emall quantities. 
PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Bostgn 16, Mass. 











os) reer April, 1943 
Waistier's Moruer (Junior and 
Gomer THM). ccc icccsccccccce April, 1942 
A Martine ror Moruer (Junior and 
ee ah eee an ae May, 1944 
To Moruer, wira Loves (Junior 
and Senior High)..............- ‘ay, 1944 
Tares Cusenrs ror Moruer (Junior 
and Senior High)............... ‘ay, 1946 
Moruer’s Bre Day 
(Junior and Senior High)... ..... May, 1946 
Morner’s ApMIRERS 
(For Intermediates)............ May, 1946 
May 30th... 
Memorial Day 
Tas Untnvirrep Guests (Junior 
and Senior High)............... May, 1943 
Forwarp Marca! (Junior and 
AS piccandoassicoss May, 1942 
Tas Porx Parasot (Junior and 
Te imananiabie 46-099 May, 1944 
Tasy Banise Our Ancer (Junior 
SD, . 20s os ckane May, 1945 
Guszst or Honor (Junior and 
SL athevar> adi eoatees May, 19465 
So Sunes a Goop Dexzp 
(Junior and Senior High)........ May, 1946 
Commencement 
To You raw Torcm.............. May, 1943 
Mrvesr Rines rae Bewt.......... May, 1944 
GrapvuaTion PResEnT...........- May, 1944 
"s DAUGHTER. ........-.45 May, 1946 


re may Ee Pedal fee 


i archon for ie oc To sliminate book 





PLAYS, INC. 





8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

















WRITING THE 
JUVENILE STORY 


May Emery Haun 


COMPREHENSIVE text for the 
juvenile story writer which 
covers: 

Sources of Plots — Story Pat- 
terns and Themes — Dialogue— 
Taboos — Suggestions for Stories 
and Articles —- Lists of Maga- 
zines with Ages of Readers — 
Market Tips, etc. 


229 Pages $2.00 
THE WRITER, INC. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street Boston 








FIDELITY Press 
\ BOSTON 














Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; as En RS nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. 
ONLY $3.00 per year 


(le ee er gs current iseue) 
25e additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illinois 

















BUBB minut stbscriber to Pears | PLAYBOOKS 


annual eo megg web ig oe | 
The Drama e for y 
Gestne’ Poesia, aia not Gn Do You Know That... 
and receive the economical and > If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
time-saving advantages which a tain additional copies of any of the 
subscription offers you? plays published in PLAYS for use 


b ; 
All of the plays we publish may be pro- Z anes " me 7 pet 
=> By purchasing playbooks you 
duced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. eave muth.fiee and effet epent 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW in copying out parts. 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


@-> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 
Bach playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
Please enter my subscription for... ... : 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
October through May. THIS TIME-SAVING AID 
OC) Send bill To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 


that payment. accompany 
especially for small 


| Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


| 6 Arlington Strest; Beoten 16, Mass. 





















































